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Some Newer Uses of 
Glycerine in Rubber 


A Further Review of the Role Played by Glycerine in 
Rubber Compounding, Including Many New Developments 


By Georgia Leffingwell, Ph.D. and Milton Lesser, B.Sc. 


RECENT review of the role of glycerine in the 
treatment and compounding of rubber and latex 
showed a wide diversity of applications of this 
versatile material (1). Examination of the latest lit- 
erature, particularly patent literature, shows that the 
range of applicability of glycerine is far from being 
exhausted. Rather, it appears that the unusual physical 
and chemical properties of this clear, syrupy, hygro- 
scopic fluid—glycerine—are finding new uses in almost 
every phase of the rubber industry. 
Mercaptobenzothiazole is perhaps the best accelera- 
tor available for the vulcanization of rubber. Its fine 
aging, flat curing and abrasion resistance properties 
are somewhat offset by its lack of tensile strength, 
modulus and resilience (2). Any substance which can 
remedy these faults is therefore of interest to rubber 
chemists. A study of the effects of synthetic higher 
alcohols on the rate of vulcanization of mercapto-ac- 
celerated tread stock (3) suggested to Wiegand that 
any further studies should include glycerine (4). This 
investigator felt that glycerine might be advantageous, 
“not only because of its availability and cheapness, but 
also because of its natural occurrence in many crude 
fatty acids which, from time to time, find their way 
into rubber compounds.” It was also hoped that its 
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trihydroxy structure, though increasing its reactivity 
per unit weight, might as a consequence counteract the 
acidity present in the accelerator and in tarry softeners 
and so improve the curing conditions. 

The results of his preliminary tests were so encour- 
aging that Wiegand worked further, and thoroughly 
confirmed his earlier findings. He is of the opinion 
that the glycerine serves as a “buffer to the acidity 
either of the mercapto-accelerator or of the pine tar 
softener, or both.”” This improved the physical prop- 
erties by eliminating, at least in part, the retarding ef 
fect of the “acidity” but without in any way interfering 
with the mechanism of acceleration and cure. An ad- 
dition of as little as one-eighth per cent of glycerine 
showed marked effects. The optimal addition was 
three-quarters per cent. Wiegand tried a mercapto-ac- 
celerated factory batch which was exactly the same as 
usual, except for the substitution of one-half per cent 
of glycerine for the same amount of tar. Definite im 
provements were noted. 

Wiegand concluded that: “A precooked mixture of 
one part of glycerine with three parts of medium pine 
tar improved the rate of cure, modulus and _ tensile 
strength of a mercapto tread stock containing 50 per 
cent of carbon black.” He stated further: “Judging 











Soap solutions, which are used as mold lubricants, can be 
made far more efficient by the incorporation of glycerine. 


from an examination of raw stock both when fresh and 
ifter eight months storage, there would seem to be a 
likelihood that a reaction product of glycerine and pine 
tar in suitable proportions might be a softening agent 
for rubber worthy of consideration.” 

While on the subject of treads, any anti- or non-slip 
rubber material for tires should be of interest. This 
non-slip rubber ade by mixing a powdered, hard 
mineral substance like quartz with glycerine and a 
heavy metal oxide such as lead oxide) to forma paste 


len to thirty per cent of this paste is added to the rub 


bet lhe glycerine ind oxide coating on the particles 
bonds them to the rubber and prevents their migration 
into the body of the tire (5). Of a similar nature but 


for use on such articles as rubber shoes, and the like, 
is the method for surfacing rubber objects with finely 
crushed or pulverized materials. Here a rubber coag 
ulating solution containing zine chloride and glycerine, 

minuted material has been depos 
th coagulable rubber. The resulting 


removed from the support and is 


upon which the cor 
ited, IS spre id wi 
lavered product 1s 
ready for further treatment (6) 

(,arnet /) feels that mold lubricants for rubber 
have not received the scientific evaluation and study 


that their importance warrants. French chalk (tale) is 
a good lubricant, but has a tendency to dirty the molds 
quickly. Dilute soap solutions, he indicates, are prefer 
able, but the solutions must be quite neutral. These 
soap solutions can be brought closer to the optimal pH 
and made more efficient, particularly when the rubber 
being treated is very hot, by incorporating glycerine 
The addition of glycerine likewise helps prevent stick 
ing (A Bennett gives a formula for a preparation, 
consisting of glycerine five parts and alcohol ninety-five 
parts, to prevent rubber from clinging to embossing 
rolls (Y) 

The problem of creating an oil-resistant rubber has 
been partly solved by the new rubber-like synthetics 
But the problem must be solved for rubber itself. 
“Many attempts to prepare an oil-resistant rubber by 
variations in the compounding ingredients have had 
only limited success,” says W. F. Busse in a recently 
published rubber symposium (10-a). Continuing: ““The 
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easiest method of obtaining an oil-proof ‘rubber’ is to 
obtain a flexible substance, the molecules of which have 
much less attraction for oil than for one another. One 
of the most common examples of this type of substance 
is a glue-glycerol gel. This has long been used for print 
ers’ rolls because of its oil resistance.” In this connec- 
tion the following rubber compound should be of value. 
\ mixture formed of a concentrated aqueous disper 
sion of rubber, 1 part, a gelatinous substance (e.g. gel 
atin) 1 part, and 2 parts of glycerine is coagulated and 
vulcanized. This preparation is used to make printing 


rollers (11). 
Oil-Resistant Rubber Compounds 


\ rubber compound which is claimed to be oil resist 
ant has been prepared by mixing with rubber an aque 
ous extract of chondrus (a sea weed) and glycerine. 
Che usual rubber compounding ingredients, such as 
sulfur, accelerator, age retarder, filling material and 
drying oil, are likewise added (12) 

The value of glycerine as a suppling agent for rub 
ber has long been known. With the growing use of 
extruded rubber and latex threads, glycerine has found 
application for a like purpose. One patent recommends 
that glycerine be incorporated in latex thread coatings 
to render these filaments pliant (73). The same inven 
tor advocates the inclusion of glycerine in threads made 
from rubber dispersions containing viscose or cellulose 
in order to prevent brittleness when dry (14). Simi 
larly, the accumulation of electrostatic charges on rub 
ber threads which form fire and explosion hazards, are 
prevented by treating the threads with a solution con 
taining a salt and glycerine (15). The same type of 
application should prove of value in other types of 
rubber treatment where friction and stress may pro 
duce dangerous static electricity. 

The manufacture and use of rubber and latex-coy 
ered or impregnated materials requires that they be 
flexible without becoming brittle. Here glycerine, be 
cause of its hygroscopic nature, has found wide suit 
ableness. Gerke produced a flexible hardened slip fin 
ish on rubber surfaces, such as those on rubberized 
fabrics, by treating the surface for a short period of 
time with a mixture of concentrated sulfuric acid (5 
This invention 


(5 
parts) and glycerine (15 parts) (16) 
was listed among the important advances in rubber 
technology in the United States during 1936 (17). It 
was found that the gas impermeability and tear resist 





Glycerine finds numerous applications in the mixing and 
milling of rubber, making it more supple and flexible. 
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ance of goods of or containing rubber deposited di- 
rectly from aqueous dispersions, are improved by dif- 
fusing glycerine into the deposited rubber (18). A com- 
pound for coating artificial leathers by mixing an emul 
sion of toluene and an aqueous glue solution with latex 
and glycerine is described by Schur (19). Schur also 
patented a material for use in making shoe upper stock 
which is impregnated and strengthened with rubber la- 
tex solids. With this was incorporated throughout, 
enough glycerine to neutralize the stiffness in the base 
produced by the latex solids (20) 


In recent years the important glycerine resins, the 


“glyptals” (also known as alkyd resins) have received 
marked attention from rubber chemists. A word about 
the chemistry of these resins is therefore in order. Glyp 
tal resins are condensation products of glycerine and 
phthalic anhydride or acid. Their properties may be 
modified or adjusted to suit a wide range of needs by 
the incorporation of a third ingredient or group of in- 
gredients (21). The literature is replete with refer- 
ences to the growing number of uses for these versatile 
glyptal resins. Although glycerine is said to have no 
effect on the scorching propensities of rubber, the addi 
tion of 1 to 2 per cent of glyceryl phthalate is recom 
mended to prevent scorching during the milling of rub 
ber (Y¥) 

The porosity of a chlorinated micre yporous film which 
is suitable as a filter, diffusion membrane or ultra-filter, 
may be controlled by the addition of non-volatile gly- 
cerol-phthalic acid resin to the rubber solutions that 
are to be worked up. Such films may be used as coat 
ings on dollies of dry cells to replace the usual fabric 
These films, with slight modifications may also 
be used as diaphragms for electrolysis, as electrodes, 
and for coating fabrics (22). The greater use of these 
resins, however, is in the prevention of diffusion by the 
formation of water and gas impermeable coatings. 


casing. 


Glycerine in Coating Materials 


Twiss and his associates have improved the gas re 
taining properties of heat vulcanized rubber by apply 
ing to 1t a composition containing a glyptal resin and a 
synthetic sulfur-containing thermoplastic material. 
[wo methods for preparing these coatings are de 
scribed, starting from the raw materials and going 
through the entire process (23). A German gas proof 
ing patent is very similar. Warm vulcanized rubber 
objects are coated with a mixture containing a large 
proportion of alkyd resins (24). In both of these pat 
ents these coatings may be supercoated with solutions 
of rubber or synthetic rubber. Russian investigators 
have perfected lacquers for coating rubber galoshes. 
These materials are essentially glyptal resins, modified 
with raw linseed oil and lead oxide (25). 

The disintegration or aging of rubber when it is ex 
posed to oil and other substances causing breakdown is 
commonplace and often the despair of rubber products 
manufacturers. Rubber can be kept from contact with 
oil by the employment of these glyptal resins in the 
form of coatings or lacquers. Glyptal resins may be 
used in hose or oil line gaskets, Because of their high 
oil resistance these resins have also been used in print- 
ing rollers (10-a). They can be made as flexible as 
rubber (10-b) j 

For economic and political reasons associated with 
national sufficiency in times of war as well as peace, 
synthetic rubbers are the subject of wide study. Here 
will be found employment for glycerine in the form of 
resins, as softening agents, as dispersing media, and 
the like. Carothers and his co-workers polymerized 
chloroprene in the presence of film-forming material, 




























































Rubber tubing is often given a glycerine-alcohol bath by 
rubbing it over with a dampened sponge as indicated here. 


such as natural or synthetic resins. Particular empha- 
sis was on the glyptal resins and on chinawood oil (26). 
A soft, rubbery material produced as a condensation 
product of glycerine and adipic or sebacic acid has re 
ceived attention for its interesting properties. When 
compounded with nitrocellulose or other cellulose es 
ters, this material forms preparations of good flex 
bility, toughness and elasticity, and on hardening is in 
soluble in most of the common solvents (27). Glycerine 
also enters into many glue compositions which have 
been used as rubber substitutes. Glycerine is employed 
as dispersing agent for fatty acids used in the manu 
facture of rubber-like materials (28). It is similarly 
used in diffusing alkalis. In the manufacture of ‘“Gra- 
lax”, a mixture of synthetic rubbers on special fibres, 
a coating containing glycerine among other ingredients 
is employed. This material finds use as a substitute for 
soft leather (29). 

Glycerine, too, finds many valuable miscellaneous 
uses in connection with rubber. A sheeted material for 
separating layers of tacky rubber is made by coating 
cloth or paper with a solution of 140 parts of sodium 
silicate, 15 parts of glycerine and a small proportion of 
a wax emulsion (30). Its use as a lubricant in places 
such as rubber mills where oil may not be used, 1s well 
known. In the manufacture of golf balls, one with a 
unique gas-containing core employs glycerine to keep 
the central mass plastic (31). The value of glycerine 
to the rubber industry has only been indicated. No 
doubt, research workers will find newer applications 
for this interesting material and greatly enlarge the 
scope of its usefulness. 
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Ink Cleaner for Rollers 
vo problem of properly removing quick-drying 
inks and varnishes trom the surface of rubber 
and synthetic rubber rollers is said to be solved by the 


ent, called \fco Ink 
Drexel Building 


1 


()uick-drying inks have a ten 


introduction of a new cleansing ag 
Zip, by the Fergusson Laboratories, 
Philadelphia, Penna : 

dency not only to cake upon roller surtaces but also 
to become too sticky or tacky during long printing runs, 


this difficulty being due in part to the fact that rubber 
1] ] , + , ] - . 
rollers have a greater affinity for high gloss varnish 


types of ink than regular composition rollers. Ordinary 
cleansing compounds were not found suitable becaus« 
they required pressure and too much friction is in 


jurious to any kind of inking rolle 


he Afco Ink-Zip is said to have a slow evapora 
tion characteristic, thus allowing the pressman a rea 
sonable time for applying the fluid and keeping evapo 
ration loss down to a minimum. It will not disinte 
synthetic rubber rollers, ac 

cording to its manufacturers, and will readily remove 
dried ink regardless of its age \nother use for the 


s ~ 


yrate oO! swell rubber o1 


new cleanser is in removing dried ink images from the 


surtace ot rubber blanket cylinders on rotary offset 


presses. [nts cleaning includes dried impressions in 
high gloss ink, “non-scratch” ink, or any other type of 
quick-drying ink Che surface of the rubber blanket 


is left clean and smooth, ready for new offset work 

Afco Ink-Zip, which may be used for cleaning any 
of the various makes of composition rollers, ink dis 
tributing plates, and fountains, is the result of develop- 
ment work conducted by Gus A. Vasel, associated with 
both the Fergusson Laboratories and the Vulcan 
Proofing Company of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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‘“Rubrmatic” Road Surfacing Material 


£ HE search for a suitable road surfacing material 
made of or with rubber continues. 

experiments along this line progressing in England. 
Several sections of highway in various parts of the 
country have been laid with rubber paving bricks and 
with other forms of rubber and constant check on 
performance is maintained. One of the latest ma- 
terials to make its appearance is known as “Rubrmat 
ic’ and a section of highway at Deptford has been 
successfully laid. 

Rubrmatic is a development of A. E. H. Dussek. 
For a number of years Mr. Dussek has been expert 
menting with various forms of rubber to find a sur- 
facing material that would set quickly and be open to 
traffic immediately, that would neither wave, creep nor 
bleed under heat, or crack in cold weather, and one 
subject to 


that would be resilient, noiseless, not 


deformation and present a non-skid surface when laid 
His experiments included compositions of latex, crude 
rubber, and vulcanized rubber with asphalts of all 


<inds, since rubber alone did not give the require 
kind bl lid { | 


properties for a modern highway. Finding that rub 
ber dissolved or melted in bitumen lost almost all of 
its elastic properties, Mr. Dussek attacked the problem 


by introducing powdered rubber into melted bitumen. 


In the preparation of Rubrmatic, rubber in powder 


; 


form is used and it is mixed with the bitumen and 
aggregate at the same temperature at which the bitu 
men is normally used. At this temperature the rub 
ver does not melt but the discharged 
throughout the mixture and retain their identity. In 


4 7 
ing material 


particles ire 


the Deptford experiment, the new surf 
) ) 1 


was laid to a thickness of 2 to 2'4 inches, the same 


thickness at which hot asphaltic carpets are generally 
laid. The cost of the material is said to be slightly 
higher than that of ordinary asphalt surfacing ma 
« als 


Goodyear Airfoam Seat Cushions 
. > \IMING several advantages over similar types 


A of transportation upholstery, the Goodyear Tire 
ind Rubber Company has introduced a line of seat 
cushions made of “Airfoam,” a new product \ir 
foam, unlike ordinary sponge rubber, is said to be 
treated in such a manner that it has absolutely no 
odor and is slightly antiseptic, repelling 
vermin. Latex, which forms 95 per cent ot 
uct, 1s beaten into a froth contaming millions of 1n 
terconnected air cells, which is subsequent] 
molds. In the case of seat cushions, the molds have 
been designed to fit the special needs of truck and 
bus seat manufacturers. 

\irfoam cushions are said to be of much greater 
durability than the steel spring and padding upholstery 
type of cushioning product. They are dustless and do 
not exude lint in any form. Their porous nature 1n- 


sures comfortable temperature of the seats due to the 


+ 


fact that every movement of the body forces air to 
circulate throughout the entire structure of the seat. 
Under pressure, the air in the honeycombed rubber 
escapes and the seat adjusts to any body position, 
resuming its shape when the pressure is removed. 

One special advantage claimed for Airfoam over 
other types of transportation upholstering is the fact 
that while steel springs transmit vibration Airfoam 
absorbs it, thus effecting a notable reduction in driv- 
ing strain during long periods at the wheel. The new 
latex product has also been made available in mattress 
form suitable for sleeper cab accommodations. 
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Columbian Carbon 
Opens New Laboratory 


Completely Equipped Laboratory in Brooklyn, New York, 
Contains the Newest of Testing Equipment and Apparatus 


COMPLETELY equipped research labora- 
tory, containing the last word in testing equip- 
ment, was recently opened in Brooklyn, New 

York, by the Columbian Carbon Company, one of the 

leading producers of carbon black. Facilities have been 

provided in the new laboratory covering all the im- 

portant applications of carbon including its use in the 

rubber, paint, ink and other fields. The laboratory oc 
four-story building at 214 Forty-fourth 

Street, modern in all particulars, with a total floor 

space of 11,880 square feet. The ground floor in- 

cludes a museum and reception room, while the other 
three floors are devoted to laboratory and semi-plant 
scale equipment. In the museum may be seen an ex- 
tensive assortment of colloidal carbon samples, which 
indicate the diversified grades required by industry, as 
well as a number of products in which they are used. 

In the rubber testing section of the new laboratory 
there are a number of modern static testing machines, 
supplemented by an important and growing group of 
apparatus for dynamic testing. Among the static test- 
ing machines there are the Scott tester for determining 
tensile strength, elongation and modulus; the Goodrich 
plastometer, for measuring the deformation of cylin- 
drical samples and also for scorching tests, and the 

T-50 test equipment, developed by the 

Naugatuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Prod 

ucts, Inc., in conjunction with the Henry L. Scott 

Company, which is used to determine the degree of 

vulcanization obtained in cured rubber samples. 

Included in the special apparatus for dynamic test 
ng are three well-known types of abrasion machines, 

1.e.. the U. S Rubber. DuPont-Grasselli, and Good- 

vear angle abrader machines, each of which is used 


upies a 


latest type of 


y 









as a separate check against the other. There are also 
the Schopper elastometer and the Goodyear-Healey re 
bound pendulum machines, both of which are used for 
testing the rebound tendency of a stock; the Schopper 
detrition machine, which indicates the effect of internal 
heat generated within solid rubber ball samples when 
rotated under pressure; and a de Mattia flexing ma 
chine. Some of this special apparatus has been modi 
fed for greater convenience or accuracy of measure 
ment. The Goodyear-Healey rebound pendulum has 
been improved by the addition of a mercury electric 
contact for reading rebound more accurately than can 
be done using pawls to hold the pendulum at the top 
of the swing. The de Mattia flexing machine is 
equipped to test samples in air or any desired gas under 
conditions of temperature, humidity, or composition 
variable at will. 

Unique in the testing of rubber is a newly perfected 
machine, designed by the company’s laboratory staff, 
for measuring stress and strain in rubber under any 
desired conditions of elongation and cyclic application 
of force. This machine gives the life and fatigue 
characteristics of rubber under conditions of dynamic 
stretch. Samples in the form of annular rings are 
stretched between two horizontal cylinders, arranged to 
rotate about their axes. One of these is connected to 
the crank of a motor-driven fly wheel and the other to 
a balanced pendulum so constructed as to be out of 
phase with the impulses of the crank and to indicate the 
average pull on the sample. Elongation of the sample 
can be varied at will and its fatigue characteristics 
determined under any desired conditions of elongation 
and high speed cyclic stroke. 

\dditional apparatus for the testing of rubber at the 





1. Schopper detrition machine used to study the effects of rolling pressure on rubber samples. 2. Modulus, tensile, elongation and tear tests 


are made with this Scott tester. 


3. The de Mattia flexing machine for testing life of rubber samples. 


4. Effects of temperature on rubber 


samples are tested on the Goodrich plastometer. 











Museum of products made with colloidal carbon maintained 
at the laboratory 


Flames impinging on the six-inch channel 
View of the miniature producing plant 


Two different lights are used in a dark room to check all 
colors exactly 
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new laboratory includes three pH meters—of the Cole 
man, Leeds & Northrup and Beckman types—for the 
determination of hydrogen ion concentration in col- 


le ndal carb nm 


pH Properties of Carbon 


Special interest attaches to the studies made in this 
laboratory of the pH properties of carbons and their 
effect on uses of these products, both in rubber and in 
oily vehicles. The low pH carbons retard vulcaniza 
tion of rubber and drying of paints and enamels. Low 
pH properties, together with their concomitant high 
combined oxygen values, also play an important con 
structive role in dispersion. Preliminary experiments 
carried out in these laboratories indicate that raising 
the pH of rubber carbons by means of heat treat 
ment, while increasing the rate of vulcanization, may 
ultimately reach a point where dispersibility declines 
seriously. 

\lso, in the family of rubber carbons it is by no 
means those of the highest pH and the lowest volatile 
content which have given the best results in the rein 
forcement of rubber. Thus the central position of the 
ion may be 


; 


family of rubber carbons in the classificat 
looked upon as representing a compromise between 
high pH with diminished dispersibility on one hand, 
and high volatile content involving low pH and ex 
cessive retardation of cure, on the other 

lf there be any merit in the hypothesis that the car 
hon reinforcement of rubber consists essentially in the 
formation of new physico-chemical complexes between 
individual macro-molecules of the rubber substance 


ind layers of carbon particles surrounding them, it 


would seem probable that the C.O omple xKes ir 
essential to the bond between carbon and rubber, thus 
also implving a relationship between pH and _ rein 
forcement In this view. and on the basis of a cal 
‘ulation of the oxygen required to form a monomole 
cular laver on the surface of a carbon particle of 
diameter 50 mu, the value for such oxvgen content 
(3%) corresponds to i total volatile ontent ot be 
tween 5 and 6°. 

This calculation is, of course, subject to various 
errors but it invites the theoretical suggestion that the 
maximum reinforcement of rubber is not likely to 
occur 1f the combined oxvgen content be depressed 
much below this level. Per contra, combined oxygen 


much higher than this value probably plays no useful 
role in the development of what may be termed the 
‘reinforcement bond.” 

The role of fatty acids in the dispersion of carbon 
in rubber is now recognized as an important one. The 
higher the C,O, content (with progressively lower 
pH) the higher appears to be the dosage of fatty 
icid required to bring out the full reinforcing propet 
ties of the carbon It would thus seen that the 
C.O, contribution to the carbon-rubber bond can 
reach its highest effectiveness only if the rubber units 
macro-molecules) are, as it were, activated by the 
presence of long-chain polar bodies. Per contra, the 
optimum pH (or combined oxygen content) for a 
rubber carbon is in all likelihood influenced by the 
available content of fatty acid or its equivalent, in the 
mixing. 

Complete equipment is provided in the laboratory for 
compounding, milling, calendering and vulcanizing rub- 
ber samples. Equipment includes a mixing mill, an 
internal mixer, a three-roll calender, and both hand 
and hydraulic four-platen presses. The hydraulic 
press is equipped with a table, adjustable by hydraulic 
power to the platen level for the removal of molds. 
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Every effort has been made in designing the rubber 
laboratory to conform to conditions found in the 
laboratories of the rubber manufacturers themselves. 

\ miniature pre ducing plant, which closely duplicates 
the conditions found in the natural gas fields, is also 


part of the laboratory. This miniature plant measures 
13 feet in length by 5% feet in width by 6% feet in 
height It is equipped with four channels, each six 
inches wide. The effects of varying flames and of 


position of collecting channels with respect to them, 
and the many other variables in the carbon production 
problem can be studied under controlled conditions by 
means of this miniature plant. Special mica windows 
are provided in the plant for study purposes. 


The use of white ceats by research workers 1n the 


new laboratory dispels the popular belief that the use 
of carbon black must result in unsightly surroundings 


discomfort to the worker. Cleanliness 


~ 


} 


" 
with resulting 
handling tl 


in ie black is achieved by special exhaust 


systems installed at points where dust is encountered. 
I-ven the experimental manufacture of colloidal carbon 
is carried out without the usual smoke and dust. All 
weighing out of batches of materials is conducted in a 
separate room with adequate ventilation which effec 
tively prevents the spread of any dust. 

[he primary purposes of the new laboratory are 
research on carbon and on consumers’ problems. To 
this end Columbian Carbon has provided special facil 
ties for conferences with interested industry groups on 


problems of mutual interest. Frequent seminar ses 
sions with invited representatives of carbon consuming 
industries are planned to keep investigations close to 
he problems of the various industries. The first of 


these seminars was initiated in mid-November, when 
leading manufacturers of printing ink in the New 
York Metropolitan area participated in a round table 
discussion of problems pertinent to their industry with 
the research staff of the carbon laboratory. Seminars 
are being scheduled for the rubber, paint, plastics, 
paper and other industries in the early future. 


History of Columbian Carbon 


} 


The Columbian Carbon Company was organized in 


1907 and expanded rapidly. Its current officers in 
‘lude F. F. Curtze, as president; R. L. Carr, as vice 
president and secretary; and George L. Bubb, as 
treasurer. It now owns and operates 28 plants and 


1 


produces the largest output of black pigments in the 
world. Since its very beginning, the Binney & Smith 
Company has exclusively handled its pigments. Co 
lumbian Carbon is also the largest producer of iron 
oxide pigments in the United States. In addition to 
colloidal carbon and iron oxide pigments, the company 
also produces natural gas, gasoline, lamp black, bone 
black, printers’ ink, oil and other specialties. Its nat- 
ural gas properties consist of 338,000 acres owned or 
leased in 12 states from which 688 natural gas wells 
vield an average of 60 billion cubic feet of gas an 
nually. This gas is gathered through 695 miles of 
pipe lines in the field and part of it is supplied to 
Chicago, St. Louis, and other metropolitan centers. 

Columbian Carbon’s research facilities now include 
laboratories at Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia, Penna., 
and Trenton, N. J., in addition to fellowships at the 
Mellon Institute at Pittsburgh, Penna. It also operates 
a lamp black research and control laboratory at Tacony, 
Penna. The new Brooklyn laboratory is known as the 
ompany's Central Research Laboratory. This labora 
tory and other associated technical activities are under 
the direct supervision of Dr. William B. Wiegand, 
assisted by H. A. Braendle. 
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. Characteristics of rubber under stretching are determined 
on this tester. 


Grasselli and U. S. Rubber abrasion machines. 
U. S. Rubber and Goodyear abrasion machines. 


Leeds and Northrup pH meter used to determine hydrogen 
ion concentrations. 
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Steel Surfaces for Rubber Adhesion 
\ Si | | | it y\ consisting oO! copper cyanide 
f + oz./gal.), n anide (2 oz./gal), and sod 
um cvanicde / 


0 il serves excellently to provide 


| brass-plated surface on steel which will permit good 
idherence ot ccording to an article in a re 
cent-issne of Modern Metal Finishing. Where espe 
cially strong adhesion is required, a slight imcreas« 
hould be mac yanide concentration, a 
ording to é irt ( while for barrel plating the 
proportions should be doubled, just as in regular brass 
platit len nut s the recommended plating time. 

Phe Ta prlalinys solut on should be operated at a 
temperature o! wut SO° F, using 70-30 brass anodes 
and maintaining a cathode current density of approx! 
nately 10 amperes per square foot. Anode current 
density should not exceed 300 amperes per square toot. 
When the solution made up, the alkalinity must be 
adjusted with ammonium hydroxide and sodium bisul 
fite so as to give the deposit the right color. A con 
stant pH is important obtaining a uniform deposit, 
he suitable range being 10.3 to 11.7, maintained by 
the usual colorin methods 

Special care must be taken in the rinsing to prevent 
staining \fter plating, the work should be immedi- 
ately painted with the cement used for rubber ad 
hesion [Experience indicates, says the article, that 
the best rubber adhesion is obtained when the com 
position of the brass is 70% copper and 30% zinc. 
ven small changes, such as 3 to 5%, can reduce ad 


hesion appreciably. Metal carbonates should not be 


rubber adhesion. Large 


used in brass plating fot 
amounts of carbonates simply complicate control of 
the solution \ny savings ettected by the use of car- 
bonates is usually offset by poor results and difficulties 


in control 


Rubber in Relief Map Process 


UBBER is being utilized to advantage in the pro- 
R duction of relief maps and pictorial copies in 
‘ a recently perfected method 
and machine now used by Third Dimension Maps, 
Inc., a new organization with headquarters at Wash- 
lhe method and machine were perfected 
cartographer in the Coast and 


quantities by means ot 


ington, D. C 
by John J. Braund, 
(,eodetic Survey 


In the new method, the maps are made by bending 
a semi-soft aluminum sheet instead of building up the 
maps in lifts and applying lettering by pasting paper 
[he map is printed on both 
Che sheet is then locked 
in a machine known as the “reliefograph.”” A rubber 
base 1S placed beneath the sheet at the level of the low- 
est contour. This contour line is then driven down to 
base by means ot a rubber headed punch, 


to the finished product 
sides of the aluminum sheet 


the rubber 


the stroke oO! whi S controlled by a special device. 


The base is then lowered one elevation, the stroke of 
the punch is changed, and the second elevation 1s de 
pressed The process is continued until the map ts 
finished, with all markings in place. 

Phre dimension i duplicates are n ack by a special 
hydraulic press, or maps with a relief effect may be 


obtained by photographing the model under a slanting 
light. The company claims it is able to produce reliet 
maps at about a fifth of the cost and about sixteen 


times as fast as any previous method. 
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Mayco Protective Coatings 


NEW line of protective coatings, containing 
A chlorinated rubber with acid and alkali-resistant 
pigments and plasticizers, has been introduced by the 
May Products, Inc., 198 Niagara Street, Newark, N. 
J. The coatings have been offered for the effective 
protection of plant and equipment against corrosion. 
Various types of coatings have been made available 
by the company. All of them are described as being 
extremely moisture, acid and alkali-proof. Practical 
long range tests are said to have proved the value of 
the new coatings in the protection of metal, wood and 
concrete surfaces against corrosive attacks of acid and 
alkali vapors and liquids. 

Sold under the trade-name of 
Coatings, the new materials are said to 
to oil, nitrocellulose and asphaltic paints and lacquers. 
When correctly applied, they form a tenacious, pore- 
free, water and gas-tight film, which in spite of great 
hardness remains flexible. \fter thorough aging, 
the coatings become very hard and resistant to great 


May co Protective 


be far superior 


mechanical stresses. The films are also fire resisting 
and are not affected in any way by heat up to 250° F. 





Your RUBBER RED BOOK 


This column will appear from time to time and will 
contain changes or corrections which have come to 
our attention and which should be made in the 1937 
Rubber Red Book Directory we recently published. By 
transferring the changes appearing in this column to 
their individual copies, holders of the Directory will 
have available correct data at all times. 
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Wakefield, 
No ans- 


3 and 65: Crystal Golf Ball Co.., 
Mass. Delete. Believed inactive 
wer to correspondence. 


Pages 


Pages 30 and 64: George Mfg. Co., Haverhill, Mass. 
Delete Believed inactive. No answer to 
correspondence. 

Pages 33 and 60: L. W. Hayden Rubber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Change address to 1026 
South Grand Avenue. 

Pages 35 and 63: Howard Rubber Products, La Porte, 
Ind. Delete. Believed inactive. No answer 
to correspondence. 

Pages 38 and 60: Latex Products Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Delete. Believed inactive. No answer 
to correspondence. 

Pages 41 and 71: Midland Rubber Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Delete. Company out of business 

Oak Hill Sponge Rubber Co., Oak Hill, 

Ohio. fi 


Page 43: 
Change listing of officers to read as 
follows: Pres., W. A. Byrider; Vice-pres. and 
Gen. Man., L. P. Waldron; Sec.-Treas., W. 
\. Byrider, Jr. ; 
Pages 47 and 70: Pretty-Scheffer Rubber Co., Car 
rollton, Ohio. Believed inactive. No 
answer to correspt mndence. 
Pages 58 and 61: Willard Rubber Co., San Diego, 
Calif. Change name of company and address 
to Pacific Rubber Paint Corp., 2320 Newton 
Avenue, San Diego, Calif. 
Page 110: Eugene F. Phillips 
Peterborough, Ontario. 
Brockville, Ontario. 

35: Under “Balata” listing add the following: 
T. A. Desmond & Co., Inc., 33 Rector Street, 
New York City. 


Delete. 


Electrical Works. 
Address should be 


nN 


Page 
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Native craft on Lake Titicaca 


T is difficult to realize that almost a quarter of a 

century has since plantation rubber bas 

usurped “wild” rubber. Rarely does one even hear 
about the collection of “wild” Hevea rubber any more 
or about life in the South American jungles, once the 
dominant factor in providing the world with rubber 
for manufacturing purposes. It was from these jun 
gles that Sir Henry Wickham finally managed to trans- 
port enough rubber seeds to Kew Gardens in London 
and thereby nurture the vast plantation rubber indus- 
try which now exists in the Far East. The author was 
one of the small group of white men concerned with 
the collection and shipment of “wild” rubber from 
South America in the “early days.’”” He spent seven 
years in the Peruvian jungles. It is his hope that this 
article with its accompanying pictures, which will in- 
dicate the difficulties concerning the collection and 
shipment of ‘‘wild” rubber only a few years back, will 
prove of interest to the modern day rubber industry 
and its members. The locale under discussion is that 
of Peru. 

The general procedure in vogue at the time was this: 


passed 


{ll phot by ti wthor) 


Tapping and coagulating methods 
practiced in Peru are shown at the 
right. Tapping is repeated daily from 
October to June. The primitive method 
of coagulatinz rubber by turning a 
paddle over a smoky fire is still the 
preferred method. 





Collecting Wild Rubber in 
South American Jungles 


Pioneer Adventures in Collecting, Coagulating 
and Shipping Rubber in Peru Experienced by the 
Author Who Spent Seven Years in the Jungles 


By F. G. Arnold 


the government would grant a concession, usually con 
sisting of several square miles, to a corporation and in 
return for the privilege of exploiting the concession 
for rubber, the corporation would agree to open up 
the jungle area and to build acceptable roads. In my 
case, I was the manager of such a corporation. Our 
concession was situated on both banks of the Inambar1 
River, a tributary of the Madre de Dios River, in turn 
a tributary of the Madera River which flowed into the 
great Amazon River. 

In order to reach the concession, we had to enter 
from the East. We landed at Mollendo on the Pacific 
Coast, the port being only about 10 feet above sea 
level, and then took a train to the City of Arequipa. 
This city, which is 350 miles from Mollendo, a distance 
traveled in one day, has an altitude of 6,700 feet. Are- 
quipa is a trading town and one of our agents was lo- 
cated there. These agents did our banking, shipped us 
food and supplies, and handled our rubber for export. 
Arequipa lies at the foot of the Andes in the mountain- 
ous region called Cordillera. The city boasts a modern 
observatory, supported by an American university. 
The university also has an observatory located at the 
top of Misti, an active volcano approximately 21,000 
feet high, which can be seen in the distance from Are- 
quipa. The sky in this region is exceptionally clear, 
making it an ideal spot for planetary studies. 

From Arequipa we still had two more days of travel 

































) i oa ( 1 ¢ 1¢ first da 
ica ‘ ( emain overnignhi because h 
trains did no running at might trom that point or 
\bou ilf tween Arequippa and Julaca we 
pa Loy ghest pornt on the railroad line This 
pou $000 feet high, is called Crucero Alt 
\pp { ( \lte he train crawled so slowly 
ha ld easily have kept ‘pace with 
( ( from Juha s the town o 
I shore of Lake Titicaca, the igh 
in e world. It is told that whet 
e Spa ‘zarro came to Pet he Incas 
old chain into the lake lo this 
| eek to | ( S it rendat 
Heading for the Interior 
irneved egain by rail unt 
ca el ibout 10.000 teet above sea 
I Is ( Like Os 
\ é _ Rosa is an Indian trad 
, le po 
‘ 1 ¢ sp ocdue S 
pre iresque scen 
Phi ned anothe gen Santa 
Ie hese iveTlLs LO SCE ) la 
sup] \requipa 2 ( vents 
were ( CTO! Ch \ Lis) ere { 
spor e the rubber we sent fro 
nterior t Xp W he ve set out fro 


in < included 300 mules In add 
tion, we took alongs number of llamas for transport 
ng von ularly hazardous mountain 
paths \ i f the llama ts that he will not 
carry more than 100 pounds of freight Exceed this 
load by If 2( nds and a llama les down and re 
fuses to be budged, no matter what the punishment 
1 } } ] . ] 
Phere ( ( v carried by llamas ts generally 
p cked | 1U-po ma ans. two cans he Ing strapped on 
i Ses 
CA | i 
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ur trail from Santa Rosa took us across the Cor- 
lillera over an altitude of more than 12,000 feet. At 
this high altitude very few horses can bear up, and the 
only transportation facilities left are mules or human 
feet. It took us fully three days to cross the Cordillera 

navigating nountain paths 
etc zr 
comparable to t 


rivers, crossing tortuous 


plunging through dense tropical vegetation, le 
nights were spent at haciendas, 
\mericen ranches in the West. 
usually owned by wealthy natives 
coast and occasionally 
‘rs thev le 


} 
he 


These haciendas are 
generally live 


~ 


who 


along the visit them to check 


up on the foremen or overse ive in charge 


he haciendas are worked by peons who raise pota 
toes, beans and other farm products, in addition to 
sheep and llamas. 


Reaching the Main Camp 


Following an extremely narrow road, after crossing 
the highest point in our journey, led us to the village 


f Ollach which is about 7,000 feet high. Here the 


orporation maintains a warehouse, office 2nd othet 
facilities. This village is the last contact place with the 


outside world, our subsequent journey leading us into 


the heart of the rul | 


ber jungle where the corporation’s 
collecting camps were located Leaving Ollachea, it 


wo days to reach the main camp, called Cha 


quimayo because it was situated on the bank of a rive 
of the same name, a tributary of the Inambari River 
lo reach this main camp we traveled over the road 
constructed by the corporation in accordance with its 
agreement with the Peruvian (sovernment In con 
structing this road, the crude native bridges ove: 
chasms, swamps, etc., were replaced with sturdy cable 


bridges; at some spots the road had to be tunneled : 
paving was employed at several swampy areas 

When we arrived at Chaquimayo, i 
maze of dense vegetation. \fter several years of ef 
fort, how 
maize, pineapple, bananas, coffee plants and cocaine 


of the 


was still a 


nrst 


ever, we cleared a respectable area and grew 


ie Indians chewe 1e leaves cocaine 
The Ind l 1 the | 


plants 





Upper Left: A group of Bolivian Indians reporting at the camp ready for their yearly efforts, Upper Right: Native method of cultivating the 


soil, the oxen being guided by ropes tied to their legs. 
no work, only hunt and fish. 


Lower Left: A large family of savages before their hut in the jungle. These savages do 
Lower Right: View of one of the sub-camps in the heart of the Peruvian jungle. 
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lant constantly. Chewing on these leaves gave them 
he same artificial stimulation that cocaine produces in 
the drug addict. Even the messengers taking the mail 
icross the Cordillera from the main camp would make 
far better time when given a goodly portion of the 
leaves to chew. We also had a natural swimming pool 
it Chaquimayo. 

Crews were sent out from Chaquimayo to estah!ish 
sub-camps and to collect the “wild” rubber. Mules 
were used to send food into the denser interior and to 
ring Out the rubber. Because it was generally too hot 
and uncomfortable to ride mule-back, most of the tray 
ling out of the main camp was accomplished on foot 
Che main road extended several miles beyond the main 
camp. From the main road we branched out narrow 
trails to the various spots where the rubber trees were 
clustered 

In collecting rubber in the Peruvian jungle, the first 
step is to locate the rubber trees. The best time to lo 
cate these trees is during the months of August and 
September, Winter season is current, but 
curiously enough the entire jungle, with the exception 
During this period of the 
It is a simple mat 


when the 


of the rubber trees, 1s green 
vear the rubber trees are dormant 
ter to pick out the rubber trees at this time because 
whereas all the other trees in the jungle sprout green 
have changed to 
prominently 


the leaves of the rubber tre 
leaves stand out 
The Indians are then sent out 


leaves, 
brown The brown 
against so much green 
to the spots where clusters of rubber trees are deter 
mined, and each is given a specified area to work. 
Their first job is to clear the area and to make trails, 
called “estradas.” By the time these “estradas” are 
made and temporary huts put up in the clearings, it is 
usually time to start tapping operations. 


Collection of Rubber in Peru 


In Peru, the Indians generally begin tapping opera 
tions about 5 o’clock in the morning (as do the natives 
in the Far East), finishing the setting up of collecting 
cups around 10 o'clock. Then, after an hour’s rest, 
the Indian makes a second round and collects all the 
latex caught by the cups. Usually, he returns to his 
sub-camp by 2 o'clock in the afternoon, at which time 
he starts to coagulate the collected latex. The Peru- 
vian Indian builds a small oven of clay in which he 
burns palm wood and the nuts from the uri-curi 
(sometimes called Kuri-Kuri) tree. He then coagu 
lates the latex by the paddle method. Although in 
comparison with modern methods this is a primitive 
method of coagulating rubber, in the author’s opinion 
none of our plantation rubber has vet attained the same 
qualities of Para Fine or Bolivian Fine rubber. The 
tapping, collecting and coagulating processes are re- 
peated daily from October to June. During rainy days 
all tapping is stopped to avoid the dripping of excess 
water into the collecting cups. 

In addition to Peruvian Indians, rubber collectors in 
Peru also employ Bolivian Indians. Both types are 
contracted for through the mayor of the villages from 
which they come. These Indians live in villages on 
patches of land given to them by the land owners hir 
ing them, and generally cultivate these patches in a 
primitive manner. Wooden plows, for instance, drawn 
by oxen are emploved. These oxen are guided by ropes 
The women do all the weav- 
Our 


or lines tied to their legs. 
ing necessary to furnish the familv with clothes. 
corporation had approximately 500 Indians employed. 

Besides the Indians on our estate, we were also sur- 
the natives of the jungle in which 


rounded by savages 
The Peruvian savages will not 


we were working 


247 








Top: View of Chaquimayo, the main camp maintained by the 

corporation in Peru represented by the author, at the time of 

his arrival. Bottom: The same camp after several years of hard 

work of clearing the grounds, forming a natural swimming 

pool, cultivating patches of ground on which various vegetables 
and fruits were raised, and other similar efforts. 


work. They would come to us for clothes, food and 
noveliies, and in exchange would hunt and fish for us, 
ard also build_us canves., The women do all.the other 
work necessary to exist other-than hunting and fishing. 
None of these savages read or write, and have abso 
lutely no cognizance of money or its value. They still 
worship the sun, moon and stars. The Bolivian and 
Peruvian Indians, however, are far civilized. 
They know the value of money and are keen traders 
Once cheated, rarely do they extend trust again. Very 
few of these Indians read or write, but they are all ex- 
ceptionally religious and attend their churches regu 


more 


larly. 

In addition to the Indians and savages described, 
there is another class of jungle people in Peru—also 
This latter type of savage is generally 
Portuguese traders and are little more 
“caucho”’ 


savages. 
“owned” by 
than slaves or serfs. These savages collect 
The collecting operation is far different than 
The sav 


rubber. 
that emploved in collecting Hevea rubber. 
ages hew down the trees and the latex is collected on 
palm leaves on which the trunk of the tree is made to 
rest when chopped down. The bark of the fallen tree 
is then stripped and the latex flows freely. After it 
dries, the latex is removed from the leaves and rolled 
into bundles weighing between 200 and 300 pounds 
each. 

A comparison of the aforegoing story and its accom- 
panying illustrations with the pictures and reports 
which come from plantations in the Far East will read- 
ily reveal to the reader the difference in collecting es- 
tate rubber and “‘wild” rubber. 
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Rubber and Tar Products 


By Sir Gilbert T. Morgan and Dr. D. D. Pratt 


T the request of the Rubber Growers’ Association, 
£ Messrs. Morgan and Pratt recently carried out in- 
vestigations on new applications of rubber, particularly in 
conjunction with tars and rosins. These investigations 
were carried out in the Chemical Research Laboratory 
(Teddington, England) of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. In the course of this work, rubber 
and its better known modifications were used. The results 
of the investigations were given in a paper presented be- 
fore the Midland Section of the Coke Oven Managers’ 
Association, at a meeting held recently in Sheffield. An 
abstract of this paper, which originally appeared in the 
abstract of this paper, which originally appeared in the 
presented herewith 


no nown it» rubber 1s not compatible with 
high, temperature “tars and that, although anthra 
cene. oil?dissolve ubber, addition of pitch to such 
1 solution caus mediate separation of the rubbet 
[he propiel rerore appt ired to be that ot de 
veloping a tabil an nedium for inthracens oil 
The amou tf rubber which can be introduced, mn 
one run thre h the Hurrell homogenizer varies with 
he type nperature tar oil can absorb 
7 » Soe ‘ ) ubber. whereas 5% 1S the 
TaN Che final leat limpid 
solutions ' d as esh starting 
mate! ( ning up to N°, of rubbe 


WI sa es 0 se solu 1S 
of vas served it whereas 
the oO emy e and ve 
ca e corresponding products 
contan Is ed a separation 0 

hy eulut 

Con the het ind, his i1romatic tar oils are un 
suitable as edu for pitch and rubber when thi 
forme! r concentration than 10.0% of the 
mixture « ( \ he yber content 

In seeku ( anation of the differences in 
behavi | | hye ‘ ta ‘ towal Is rubbe T 1i 1S recalled 
tha tars are chiefly paraffinoid, 
and substantially free from the crystalline constituents 
with whi intht ne oil is saturated. It would ap 
pear that, although the crystalline components of an 
thracene o1] do play an important part in the stability 
of rubber and pitch mixtures in that oil, yet the pat 
afhnoid oils of | temperature tar form a _ better 
medium than the wholly aromatic oils of high temper 


ature tars 


lwo poss ble 1 et} ods TOT the pre paration of stable 
complexes of igh aromatic tars with rubber are, 
therefore, suggested First, the utilization of a high 
aromatic oil not saturated with crvstalline hvdrocar 


ons obtained by refrigeration and filtration of anthra 
cene oil, or by ‘selection of a distillate such as “dead 
oil” distilling between the naphthalene and anthracene 
fractions The second method of stabilization sug 
p« sted is the dilution of a high aromatic tar by an 


oil substantially free from solid hyrocarbons 


Other Rubbers and Tars 


Rubber-tar complexes similar to those derived from 
latex are obtainable from crepe rubber which, when 
rted into a 


80.0% of 


milled in the presence of tar oils, is conve 
naterial containing approximately 
rubber and 20% of oils. All grades of Rubbone are 


readily compatible with the various types of tar, this 


plasty 


incorporation being accomplished by heating the ma 
terials at 120° C. for one hour. The blended products 
ire stable homogeneous liquids of increased viscosity 
ind “stiction” as compared with the original tar 
Vulcanized rubber does not dissolve in tar oils, but 
forms dispersions which, however, by suitable manip 
When vulcanized 


ulation can be obtained as gels 


] 


latex and tar oils are passed through a colloid mill 


at 100° C. water is removed and ultimately a clear 
Such gels are obtainable from vul 


vel is produced 
tar and, tur 


anized latex and oils from any type of 
thermore, addition of pitch causes no separation of 
rubber \ series of results indicated that nitri 
crumb ts moderately compatible with high tempera 
ure tar longer treatment at 145° C. of the two 
omponents did not lead to any improved products 
However, following the conditions described in B.P. 
128,100 nitrite crumb was dissolved in tar oils and 
vhen pitch was subsequently added stable products 
containing up to 3.0% of the modified rubber were 
produced. When nitrite crumb was used in excess of 
this proportion coagulation invariably occurred. With 


produc es more 


tars of paraffinoid type nitrite crumb ] 


acto! results. 


Chlorinated Rubber and Tars 


Chlorinated rubber dissolves readily in tars or tat 
oils, so that the blending of this rubber derivative with 
tars 1s very quickly effected by heating a mixture of 
the components to 100° C. for 2 hours. The most 
note worthy feature of the products SO obtained is a 
high degree of elasticity, which is a novel property 
Chlorinated rubber has also been 
blended with vertical retort and with low temperature 
tars, but it was found that as the tar oils became in 
creasingly paraffinoid, so the stability of the final tar 
rubber product decreased. It will be noted that the 
behavior of chlorinated rubber towards the various 


for tar products 


types of tars is the converse to that of natural rubber, 
being readily soluble in “aromatic” tars and less sol- 
= , wa 2 ew a , es 

uble in parafhnoid tars. The property of elasticity 
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conferred by chlorinated rubber, particularly on hori- 
zontal retort and coke oven tars, may be attributed 
in part to the plasticizing effect of the tar oils on the 
rubber derivative and in part to the resinoid contents 
of the tar acting as a reinforcing “filler.” Experi- 
ments were carried out on the drying properties of 
chlorinated rubber-tar products, and it was concluded 
that the addition of small proportions of the rubber 
derivative accelerated the rate of drying of the tar. 


Alternative Method of Preparation 


An alternative method has been developed for the 
preparation of tar products containing chlorinated 
rubber. When chlorine was passed into solutions of 
rubber in appropriate tar media, or into dispersions 
of vulcanized rubber in any tar, products were ob- 
tained resembling those furnished by direct solution 
of chlorinated rubber in tars. It is to be noted that 
this method of chlorination in situ leads to a product 
consisting of chlorinated rubber in chlorinated tar oils. 
When pitch was added, with the aid of stirring at 
120° C., to this material new blends of tar products 
were produced, exhibiting a high degree of elasticity. 

Rubber hydrochloride behaves similarly to chlori- 
nated rubber in combination with tars, being readily 
soluble in high aromatic tars to yield homogeneous, 
stable products, rather less elastic than the corre- 
sponding chlorinated rubber product. On the other 
hand, this new rubber hydrochloride-tar material pos- 
sesses improved “stiction,” so that its adhesion is 
superior to the chlorinated rubber-tar complex. 


Rubber Derivatives and Synthetic Resins 


One of the chief applications of synthetic resins of 
the bakelite type is in the production of insulating 
materials, and for this purpose the resin is used in 
conjunction with fillers, such as wood meal. Up to 
the present very little use seems to have been made 
of rubber as a filler, although rubber itself is a very 
good insulating material. Experiments, however, sug- 
gest that vulcanized rubber may prove a most valuable 
accessory in combination with bakelite resins. 

A series of products ranging from 90 parts of resin 
and 10 parts of rubber to 10 parts of resin and 90 
parts of rubber have been prepared by the following 
method. The vulcanized rubber was precipitated from 
“Vultex” (vulcanized latex) in fine particles by the 
addition of ethyl acetate, filtered, washed through 
with acetone to remove the last traces of water and 
dispersed in benzene. The measured solution of bake- 
lite resin in acetone was then added, care being taken 
that the ratio of benzene to acetone was 3:1 and the 
mixed solvents removed under reduced pressure. In 
preparations containing up to 50.0% of rubber, the 
material remaining after removal of solvents con- 
sisted of a thick homogeneous syrup, which slowly 
hardened to a brittle mass as the last traces of solvent 
were removed. For molding purposes these materials 
were powdered and sieved. When the preparations 
contained more than 50.0% of rubber they consisted 
of increasingly resilient materials, which could be 
disintegrated, but not powdered. These rubber-resin 
complexes were molded under pressure at 150° C. 
to vield articles of increased flexibility as the rubber 
content increased. 

‘he incorporation of chlorinated rubber with bake- 
lite resin is effected by methods similar to those de- 
scribed in the case of the vulcanized material. In this 
case, however, the rubber derivative is dissolved in 
benzene, thus allowing a completely homogeneous 
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blend with the acetone solution of resin. Results sug- 
gest that chlorinated rubber may prove to be superior 
even to vulcanized rubber as a filler in conjunction 
with bakelite resin. 


Other Applications of Chlorinated Rubber 


At the present time considerable quantities of chlo- 
rinated rubber are being imported, mainly for use in 
the paint industry, but much attention is being given 
to the development of this material for insulating pur- 
poses, owing to a peculiar property it possesses of 
assuming a vesicular form. The “expanded” modifica- 
tion of chlorinated rubber is effected by submitting 
the material at 140° C. to pressure, which is quickly 
released at the end of the molding period. At the 
Chemical Research Laboratory this property of chlo- 
rinated rubber has been extended to the production 
of a series of laminated products. Chlorinated rubber 
alone, or in conjunction with fillers, such as asbestos, 
can be molded into machineable products, but these 
materials are improved by the addition of small pro- 
portions of plasticizers, such as butyl phthalate. 

The increasing attention now being paid to chlori- 
nated rubber led us to examine methods whereby this 
material might be produced without the intervention 
of solvents. It was found that liquid chlorine at 
40° C. readily reacted with rubber to produce in 10 
minutes a product containing 60.0% of chlorine. By 
removing excess chlorine at —40° C. under reduced 
pressure it was established that this reaction between 
rubber and chlorine took place wholly at this low 
temperature. The effect of the liquid halogen is first 
to convert rubber to a jelly-like mass, and thereafter, 
if sufficient time is allowed, to dissolve the rubber 
completely. This method of chlorination has been ap- 
plied also to vulcanized rubber, nitrate crumb, Rub- 
bone, and with partial success to latex. 


Chlorinated Rubber Development 
gs Hk progress made in the development of chlori 


nated rubber in the world was the subject of a 
paper recently delivered before a meeting of the So 
ciety of Chemical Industry in London, England, by 
J. P. Baxter and J. G. Moore. They listed the five 
principal brands now available as follows: Tornesit 
(German and American), Alloprene ‘ British), Tego- 
fan (German), Pergut (German), and Detel (Brit 
ish). In addition to these, three Japanese, one Italian, 
and one other German company are producing chlo- 
rinated rubbers. Several patents on modified forms of 
chlorinated rubber have also been taken out quite re- 
cently in France, Russia, Austria and Jugoslavia. 

Although the primary use for the chlorinated rub 
bers still lies in the paint field, additional uses are be- 
ing rapidly developed. Chlorinated rubber in the un- 
plasticized state can be molded thermoplastically un- 
der pressure and both semi-translucent and opaque 
products have been so molded. These molded materials 
are said to compare favorably with other molded in 
sulating materials in regard to dielectric properties. 
Among other suggestions advanced is their use as 
tank linings and pipe-jointing compounds, non-in- 
flammable dielectrics, sealing media, and as substitutes 
for linseed oil base in linoleum manufacture. 

The speakers also told of transparency tests on 
films of chlorinated rubber one-thousandth of an inch 
thick, which were plasticized with dibutyl phthalate, 
and which showed that the absorption of visible light 
by these films was negligible, being of the same order 
as that of cellophane. 











































New Equipment 





Amthor Tensile Strength Tester 


1) kSIGNED in conformity with standard specifi 
cations for determining simultaneously the tensil 


strength and elongation of rubber, wire, cordage, pa 
per and other materials, the Amthor Universal Tensil 
Strength Tester has been announced by the Amthoi 
lesting Instrument Co., In 10 Leo Place, Brooklyn, 
N. \ [he new tester occupies a floor space of 18 

2 inchs ind is 74 inches high. It is furnished with 








the propel clamps and pulling speeds for testing any or 
all of the materials mentioned, Clamping distances 
) automatic stop limits. The pulling 


clamp has a maximum travel of 24 inches and returns 


are adjustable wit! 
quickly to its exact starting position after each test 
Phe load is indicated directly by the capacity lever on 
a 24-inch radius quadrant having a triple range scale 
Reading remains fixed after the specimen breaks. The 
elongation dial indicator is graduated from 0 to 4 
inches in 0.05-inch subdivisions and also in per cent 
based on 6 and 10 inch clamp distances. A vertical in 
dicator, for testing rubber, is graduated in 1/10-inch 


subdivisions. Pulling speeds can be regulated for 3, 


12 and 20 inches per minute. The tester is furnished 


with i ] ) h.p constant speed motor! 


Farrel-Birmingham Mill 


}' ATURING anti-friction roller bearings for the 
roll journals and direct drive of the rolls from 
the worm gear unit without the usual intermediate 
drive gear and pinion, a new 8 x 14-inch mill has been 

the Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An 
Phe new mill Was especially designed 


developed by 
soma, Conn 
for processing rubber and plastic stocks which develop 
high heat. The mill is driven by a 10 to 15 h.p. direct 
current motor, having variable speed from 400 to 
1.200 r.p.m. Geartlex couplings connect the motor 
with the gear unit and the gear unit with the drive 
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roll of the mill. The connecting gears have cut spur 
teeth and are enclosed in a combination gear guard 
and oil pan. The rolls are fitted with joints especially 
adapted to high temperatures while the guides are of 
the self-adjusting type. . The entire assembly of the 





mill, 
steel box section baseplate which is heat-treate 
lieve stresses that may have developed during fabrica 


Fe 


ir unit and motor is mounted on a one-piece 
{ 


tion [he baseplate is also machined for mounting 
the several units in accurate alignment. 


Ton-Tex Belt Vulcanizer 
A GENERAL utility vuleanizer for making “Ton 
d 


Tex”, fabric or rubber belting endless has been 
developed by the Ton-Tex Corporation, 129 West 22nd 
Street, New York City. Weighing only 361 pounds, 
the new vulcanizer may be used on belts on the ma 
chines or on benches set up near the machines. Alum 
inum alloy is used throughout the construction of the 
vulcanizer to secure the light weight and portable fea- 
tures. Vulcanizing time is said to be reduced by at 
least one-third by heating both the upper and lower 
platens on the new curing device. This double-heat- 
platen principle is also said to eliminate the dangerous 
and time-consuming operations required when thick 
belts are vulcanized in place on the machines. The 
new vulcanizer, which may be used on either alternat- 
ing or direct current, is equipped with a specially de 
veloped thermostat which prevents it from departing 
from the true vulcanizing temperature range while in 


service. In operation, the upper platen is swung edge 





wise off from the lower platen, a single permanent 
bolt acting as the axis. The lapped ends of the belt, 
with cement applied, are then laid on the lower platen 
and the upper platen is swung back into position and 
clamping pressure applied by four nuts which may be 
turned either with wrench or screw driver. Belts up 
to 7-inch width may be handled in one operation, while 
belts from 7 to 10-inch width require two operations. 
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Sharples Vacuum Ultra-Centrifuge 
interest to the producers and users 


()' SPECIAL intere > “ers % Tr 
of concentrated latex is a new piece of laboratory 


equipment developed by the Sharples Specialty Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Penna., called the Sharples 
Vacuum Ultra-Centrifuge. Centrifugal concentration 
has long been used as one of several methods for the 
concentration of rubber latex. The new instrument, 
which develops a centrifugal force approximately 250, 
000 times the force of gravity, will prove especially 
useful in research which is now in progress, according 
to its manufacturers. For instance, the rate of sedi 
mentation of latex particles in the ultra-centrifuge is 
expected to provide data for a more accurate determi 
nation of the specific gravity of the material which 
composes the particles, which in turn may lead to a 


he 


more thorough know ledge of the composition of 1 
particles themselves.. The new instrument uses a cell 
type rotor. The cell is installed in a rotor which is 
operated at a speed of 80,000 r.p.m. The rotor is 
suspended on a vertical axis and metallic mirrors, made 
by the condensation method, direct light through the 
cell and then into a camera arrangement so that photo 
graphs may be taken at regular intervals making use 
of the light absorpti The ro tor oper 


mn of the sample. 





ates in a chamber that should be evacuated to approxi 
mately .2 micron, under which condition the tempera 
ture rise of the sample does not exceed during 
the course of 4 hours’ running. The use of vacuum 
enables the rotor to turn 5 times as fast (thus generat 
ing 25 times the centrifugal force) without increasing 
the driving power. A thin flexible spindle supports the 
rotor. The turbine on the spindle is driven by com- 
requires 20 to 30 minutes to reach full 
speed after starting and about 30 minutes to come to 
a full stop. The ultra-centrifuge is ready for opera- 
tion after the connection of a single air line and a line 
to the vacuum pump. The inner extremity of the 
cell slot which contains the sample revolves on a 1.094- 
inch radius, the outer extremity on a 1.407-inch radius 
The cell holds 34 ¢.c. of a sample. The rotor diameter 
is 3.5 inches. > operation a small amount of the 
sample is placed in the sector-shaped cell which has 
glass or quartz windows; the machine is speeded up to 
10,000 r.p.m. and the vacuum is brought up to the 
proper level; the speed is then further increased to 
SO,000 r.p.m. A shaft of light is directed through the 
rotating cell and photographs are taken at intervals 
of time. At the termination of the run the photographs 
are checked with a microphotometer for density vs. a 
blank, the amount of subsidence in each is determined, 
and the rate of subsidence is calculated. 


pressed air. It 
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Republic Reflectometer 


A DEVICE for measuring the light reflection from 
rubber and other surfaces has been perfected by 


the Republic Chemical Machinery Company, 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City. Called the “Republic 
Reflectometer,” this new device may be used in the 





rubber industry for measuring the finish of a surface, 
for comparing the intensity of blacks, for comparing 
reflectance and the gloss of lacquered or enameled 
surfaces, and, in special cases, for measuring the 
extent of “bronzing.” The measuring instrument 
operates on a purely comparative basis rather than on 
standard light intensity units. Actually, it determines 
the intensity of light required to “play’’ upon the test 
specimen in order to achieve a certain intensity of re- 
flection at any pre-determined angle of light incidence. 
The apparatus includes a focusing column, a specimen 
holder, a photo-electric cell, and 1 cathode ray tube. 
When the bias is delivered to the oid the shadow in the 
cathode ray tube, which under normal operating con- 
ditions is wired to a spread of a 90° angle, is closed to 
a O° angle. In operation, the test specimen is placed 
in the holding device and the intensity of light di- 
rected at the panel is varied until a 0° angle is achieved 
in the cathode ray tube. Because the quantity of light 
necessary to produce a complete closing of the shadow 
in the tube is a constant, the reading on a voltmeter 
which is hooked parallel across the lampbank is an 
indirect but precise measurement of the reflectance 
value of the surface involved since the voltage 
the lampbank is proportional to the intensity of light 
emitted by the lampbank and brought to “play” upon 
the test specimen. By means of a special arrangement, 
the specimen holder can be varied through a wide 
array of angles with regard to the focusing column 
thus making it possible to measure the reflectance 
value of any particular surface in any number of 
angles, making possible, in turn, the calculation of a 
mean reflectance value for that surface. 


> across 








To Owners of Noble's * 


The author has prepared an addenda and errata list 
which represents not only errors in patent numbers and 
typography but which includes a number of references 
originally omitted from the book This list, in printed 
form which may be readily pasted into the original copy, 
is available without cost to all purchasers of the book. 
Address requests to THE RUBBER AGF, 250 West 57th 
Street, New York City. 
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f the chapter have been regrettably somewhat 





neglected 


— 
Book Reviews Textile fabric manufacture is treated in Chapter Seven 


and is headed by an admirable introduction, unsigned, 
which presumably was written by Mr. Marchionna him- 


sell Che reader cannot fail to receive a clear, comprehen 





Latex and Rubber Derivatives & Their Industrial Appli- sive review of the present applications, and for any one 


II and III.) By Frederick Marchionna skilled in the trade it should demonstrate the many pos 
y | 


cations (Vols. 
p & Ace, 250 West 571 Street sibilities that are still untouched in this field Che chapter 


| she H 
New York Cit x 9 1,670 pp. $20.00 tor bot! following deals with paper and artificial leather manufac 
mi tel ture, the discussion being led by a contribution from 
Geo. A. Richter and M. O. Schur. Since these authors are 
EEN \. HAUSER pioneers in this particular field, the chapter comes well 
t ” » Valeme I of “Later end } recommende d Coating and impregnati on are introduced 
I seteia j } Marchionna. was pu lished in ( apter Nine yw A. Ssegvari, who efficiently points out 
| wed in research or develoo that this general field must be subdivided into permanent 
ent work wit t who are interested in the vas and temporary protective coatings, depending on the actual 
sma hoe roe th lates and a variety of it purpose of the finished goods 
i lered t is i standa Chapter Ten devotes itself to electrical i sulation, with 
( et with them that the short introductory remarks on the most pertinent proc 
t be overestimated and that esses; Chapter Eleven dealing with porous rubber prod- 
e indispensabl Wit icts. D. F. Twiss contributed the introduction to the lat 
, intial precedent we mnfidently ter, commencing with a discussion of the older art of manu 
[fl and II] facturing sponge rubber from ordinar le rubber He 
| 1 ed the deve niment t emphasizes the advantages of the appli I f latex in 
iDI ‘ ure n ed this special zed field After a brief reference t the pio 
tru e pa t avit neer work of Schidrowitz and Goldsboroug the foaming 
inte n these eal in ina process developed by Dunlop is discussed in detail \ 
pr i nishit then. that all wl somewhat more detailed reference to other sponge pro 
, ; { \ ' { ' k in th serie ses now in commercial use and to which reference s 
caw if Iver ind eleasc¢ t ‘ mtinu made in the abstracts would have idde 1 te t plete 
’ . 7; ee! inne ed te some ness tf this introduction and been n re I I \ the 
, lI. ne the period bjective indling of the abstracts terature rete 
; froy Tit Q ' ni 1937 ive just ¢ ‘ fF the ences 
- ( nt 932 abstracts pertaining to latex pat [he subject of floor and road coverings is taken up in 
ents at $] trac n the va is types Chapter Twelve, being subdivided in the introduction int: 
f ' \ e II has been subdivided int: aving materials for roads, playgrounds, « floor cover 
thirte Volu II] ntains nine g of the eum type, and such coverings and mats in 
Che f \ a neert elt w ate the for1 of pre-cut sizes Che ast cNapte \ ime II 
ul Y erent » work deali devoted t hoe manutacture 
vith the late ! nt and to the special properties of Volume III is an innovation insofar that it is not a 
ate e mn ( ted to the conditioning of specifical y directed book on latex applicatior ut rathe 
late I aragrapl the ubject of pre condenses in the first four chapters a variety rf items that 
‘ i x \ eatil ) reaming ire dithcu to classifv in de! nite ne ld Chapter XIV is 
ce ellane itex treatments concerned with a discussion of rubber powders that have 
cid itex, whicl becoming of become sufficiently interesting during the last few years 
neré igulation The introductior \ short description of the various processes now known 
: A the t just n the manufacture of powdered bbe and the 
‘ a hn MceGava He has sun vossible applications of this new type t crude rubbe dis 
, " Ss ( il wa 
‘ r i | tas ( great M i rocesses ind ) di the wusé¢ 
idd i containe the apt« ot latex packing, in the manufactur ra Ss, etc I 
; es ( 1¢ tte \ i ct I nit il l general insula oO! r r found lt 
i il 1 vulea it ipte X\ Lhe luc nt \ i X\ ta 1 
: : I ‘ i dit é i etwes storica ew t the devel ent a in excellent 
\ i i nd it f late ve I e preparatior ind se of s Liles xed dis 
oa 11 itex rubber $f tained there ersi mixtures of artificial rubber: Spx s with 
( pt i toreword b Wax emulsions, resins, cellulose der Va b eT ete 
Ychid) tself with tl compoundi: Che reviewer considers this chapter of special i matior 
t i i ese eCxce ntrodus ind « mmendable t the reader becaus« unquest nably 
t ‘ | the 1! t ] 1) rtant ta { 1s field > very much in its intancy as lal is Tl { eT de 
t ‘ unding ex and whe vel pments go ( hapter XVII deals vith the electro 
ne , ipplications Che lepositior t rubber and is introduced by a contribution 
bdiy t tt troduction into the different method rom ( Beal, who gives a short discussion on the theorv 
tf apy ut dipping, depositior re electro-deposition 
nation adit ea ictical he n group Part II of Volume III is devoted to rubber derivatives 
ng the abst pte and their industrial application Che author questions the 
\n examina itex d g ocesse ind dipped visdom of this addition. Considering the great importancs 
article \ Chapt Five f this volume vhich rubber derivatives have acquire: n recent years 
/ ibje to the read the ere seems to be no reason for this anxiety Che author 
purpose of clarityn t held of application, the author s to be congratulated for having incorporated this review 
has advantage: ipplied a differentiation between the n his book Harry L. Fisher has written a special chapter 
ol | chemi iusing deposition, as for i entitled the “Composition and Structur: f the Rubber 
stance traig t r de sition by the use f filter Hvdrocarbon.’ It is an excellent treatis¢ f this highly 
it membranes gelling, or by ionic influence Chapte debatable problem. Chapter XVIII refers to oxidized rub 
Six reters t threads and the manufactur f fila ber; Chapters XIX and XX, to hydrogenated rubber and 
ments wm & é irnishes the introduction to this halogenated rubber products, respectively; and Chapter 
chapter, treati: efly agulation processes for obtain XXI to cyclized rubber Che latter is introduced by 
ing itex Tf c (Jther processes equally commercialized [ B 5 brell and E. J Morrts, wherein they liscuss the 
today and ‘ fe made in the patent ab preparation of cyclized rubber and its application, as well 
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as the production and use of halogenated derivatives and 
rubber halides. This is followed by a very valuable bibli- 
ography Che last chapter of this volume, Chapter XXII, 
takes up the condensation products of rubber. An elab- 
orate author’s index, an index of patentees, of patents, and 
a subject index concludes the third volume. 

If one may draw a comparison between the first volume 
and the two just published, the reviewer is of the opinion 
that the organization of the new supplements, as for in- 
stance, the more careful subdivision of topics, the addition 
of individual summarizing chapter introductions, make the 
new volumes even more valuable than the first one \ 
further improvement from the point of view of ready ref- 
erence is the heading arrangement on every page, giving 
the country to which the patents on that page refer, or 


being entirely devoted to literature reviews. The patent 
abstracts, again, refer to the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany. \nother advantage is having the 


literature references carefully combined to the end of the 
patent references of each chapter. 

With these two new contributions, Marchionna has not 
ynly performed a herculean task for a single individual but 
has again added to the literature of rubber two volumes 
which will be at the top of the list for many years to come 
The three complete volumes will serve the industry faith 
fully and well, monument to the man who wrote them, 
ind an achievement of which the rubber industry can truly 


ve proud. Likewise, the gratitude of the industry and that 
f every rubber chemist and technologist is due THE Rup 
sER AGE, New York, for having undertaken to publish this 

xcellent and outstanding work 
\ number of typographical errors in the spelling of 
names of patentees and in the reference numbers of ab- 
Stract should be corrected at the next possible occasion 

E. a Be 
* 


Recueil des Communications. Published by Revue Géneralé 


du Caoutchouc, 19 Boulevard Malesherbes, Paris, France 

814 x 10 nches. 212 pp. 100 Francs (approximately) 
$4.50 

All of the 38 papers delivered at the recent International 
Rubber Congress held in Paris on June 28-30, 1937, appear in 
this “review of the papers.” In addition, the welcoming 
speeches made by the executives of the various organizations 
sponsoring the (Congress, and a complete list of technologists 
isiting the ngress, divided by nationalities, are included. 
Of the papers, 11 are devoted to the properties and applica- 
ions ¢ tex, 19 to the properties and applications of rubber, 
and 8 to synthetic rubbers and chemical derivatives of rubber. 
This book serves a very useful purpose, but it is to re 
sretted that it appears only in Fren 

e 

A.S.T.M. Standards on Electrical Insulating Materials. 

Published by the American Society for Testing Materials, 
260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Penna. 6 x 9 inches. 374 pp. 
$2.01 

In addition to the latest report of A.S.T.M. Committee D-9 


on Electrical Insulation Materials, this compilation includes 
all of the 37 specifications and test methods covering the 
Various types of insulating materials composed by the Society 
[wo proposed standards covering tests for neutralization 


number of petroleum products and specifications for rubber 

insulating blankets are also included. Of particular interest in 

this edition are discussions on the significance of tests in- 
volving dielectric strength tests, resistivity tests, and impact 
tests, each discussion having been prepared by a prominent 
technologist 

* 

Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupations. By Louis Resnick 
and Lewis H. Carris. Published by the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., 50 West 50th St., New 
York City. 6 x 9 inches. 248 pp. 50 cents. 


\lthough published several years ago, this handbook for 
safety engineers, inspectors, committeemen and all others re- 
sponsible for industrial operations, is being re-offered to in- 
dustry at a price said to be considerably below cost in order 
to secure wider distribution. The volume contains 247 pages 
and 59 illustrations dealing with the safeguarding of eyesight 
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How to Deal with Organized Labor. By Alexander Feller 
and Jacob E. Hurwitz. Published by the Alexander Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 60 Wall St.. New York City. 6 x 9 inches. 
664 pp. $6.50. 

The purpose of this book is primarily to present the labor 
situation to employers in such manner that it will enable them 
to deal intelligently, effectively and economically with their 
individual labor problems, and to that end the co-authors 
(both members of the bar) have extensively surveyed the 
labor field from the creation and operation of unions to the 
recently-enacted laws affecting employer-employee relations 
and the legal decisions handed down to date with regard to 
those laws. The book is exceptionally impartial on a difficult 
subject and deals throughout with facts not theories. By 
means of a question-and-answer method, collective agreements 
are analyzed; labor’s tactics and methods during strikes are 
dissected; and the rights, duties and privileges of employers 
under the National Labor Relations Act are explained. A 
Table of Court Cases, a list of Decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and a subject index effectively round 
out the book. 

© 

Chemistry of Petroleum Derivatives. (Vol. II). by 
Carleton Ellis. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York City. 6 x 9 inches. 1464 pp. $20.00. 

(Available from Book Department, THE Rupper AGE.) 

The subject matter of the author’s first book on the chem- 
istry of petroleum derivatives, published in 1934, is con- 
tinued in this second edition, although in some cases addi 
tional references to work published prior to the publication 
of the first edition have been included. The new edition covers 
two fields untouched by the first, te., the chemistry of 
asphalts and the production of hydrocarbons by treatment of 
carbon monoxide with hydrogen. A complete chapter in this 
second volume is also devoted to Petroleum Hydrocarbons 
in Anesthesia, a new field of scientific research. The book 
contains 54 chapters, plus extensive name and subject indexes 
Keferences to the relationship between petroleum derivatives 
and crude, synthetic, sponge, and other types of rubber, 
appear throughout the work. 

o 

Chemistry of Synthetic Surface Coatings. By Wm 
Krumbhaar. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., New 
York City. 6 x 9 inches. 200 pp. $4.00. 


(Available from Book Department, THE RupBerR AGE.) 

This book is of special interest to the paint and varnish in 
dustry and to the suppliers of compounding ingredients to 
that industry. The important problems of chemical reactions 
in the varnish kettle and of surface chemistry of pigments and 
paints are discussed from a fundamental point of view. The 
physical chemistry of surface coatings and of drier chemistry 
are reviewed from the same viewpoint. The author, in charge 
of technical development tor Beck, Koller & Co., Inc., uses a 
number of microphotographs to lend emphasis to his beliefs. 
The book has 5 chapters, 39 illustrations, a lengthy appendix, 
and a complete subject index. Brief mention is made of 
chlorinated rubber films. 

€ 

Aromatic Products. (Catalog No. 10). Givaudan-Dela 
wanna, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York City. 8% x I11Y% 
inches. 40 pp. 

This attractively bound and illustrated catalog, designed to 
serve as a guide to the purchase and use of aromatics, in- 
cludes not only a list of all the important aromatic materials 
produced by Givaudan-Delawanna for the perfume, cosmetic 
and soap industries, but also covers a number of the aro- 
matics used in the rubber, paint, textile and printing ink in- 
dustries. In addition to listing the aromatics, suggestions as 
to their applications are made. 

* 

News About du Pont Rubber Chemicals (Dec. 6, 1937). 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 614 x 9% inches. 

This latest edition of the monthly news letter includes two 
reports, one on Neoprene Type H (N-11) and the other on 
Neoprene Type M (N-12), as well as a reprint from Jn 
dustrial & Engineering Chemistry on the “Influence of Metal- 
lic Oxides on Neoprene Properties,” by Howard W. Stark- 
weather and Herbert W. Walker. 
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Editorial Comment 


Give ike is no question 
that the current con 


lition of 


Prospects 


business is a mat 


for 1938 let of serious concern If 


onsolation, the 


is some 
onsen ong leading economists and 
ndustrial leaders is that the downward trend will 
halt shortl ind at Ipwal Swing vill OccuUul by early 
spring. Despite t depression, however, rubber manu 
facturers in general finished the past year in grand 
stvle and fi ( ost pat ice the coming year with 
iutious but stakabl yptimism. This is as it 
should be 
New sales records were hung up by the industry) 
during the past velve months. In particular, th 
mechanical goods division of the industry surpassed 


by tar the activity of any previous veat It is 1 good 


omen for the future of the trade that rubber products 
were put to many new uses during the year. Rubber 
was used in products initially introduced to industry 
and, equally as important, a large quantity of rubber 
went into products in place of such competitive ma 
terials as pl istics, cork, fibers, etc. It is safe to predict 
that additional new uses for rubber will be found in 
the next twelve months 

How successful a vear 1937 was to the rubber in 
dustry is beginning to be appreciated by the financial 


statements released by the manufacturers 


Firestone 
showed a pront ot $9 269,176, based on the largest net 
sales in its historv. Lee increased its earnings over th 
previous veal Norwalk earned $63,711. three times 
that of its 1936 report 

The confidence of the industry in its own future 
is best expressed by the expansion developments. Con 
siderable new construction was started and completed 
during the year. Such expansion is still continuing 
despite the recent falling off of sales. Firestone has 
| ' 


“ort a7) if re ' 
ervun;n oO equil é 


itly purchased plant at Fall 

River, Mass., which will be devoted exclusively to 

the manufacture of latex products. In the past few 

weeks, Dryden Rubber has announced the purchase 
“y 


Of a tactory atl Keokuk low i, to supplant ifs Chicae 


operations { nly sponge rubbet goods will be made 
it the new plant. Additional expansion plans will soon 


be launched by other manufacturers 

\lthough original equipment tire sales during the 
coming vear are expected to fall off ipproximately 
30°, tire manufacturers predict that an expected in 
crease in replacement sales will balance the scale, not 

] } ‘ } ; | ~ > 

in total number of unit sales but in dollar profits, since 
there is generally a wider profit margin 1n such Sales 


Greater demand for truck tires and to ires fo 


agricultural equipment is also foreseen 


Mi ANY consumers, as 
Tire 4 well as dealers, pro 
: tested the two price rises 
Prices instituted during the past 
vear by the tire manufac 
turers. If these same consumers and dealers view the 
results of a tire survey recently made by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association they could well wonder 
20°7. Accord 


] 


ing to the survey, the average price of crude rubber 


why the increases averaged only 10 to 


in 1937 was up 584% and the average price of cot 
ton was up 100% since the approximate low point 
f the depression in 1932. Furthermore, wages in the 
re industry increased 50% in the same period. Fig 
ures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that 
these wages were the highest paid by any of the 
mass production industries. 

In addition to the increased cost of rubber and cot 
ton, rubber manufacturers, like those in other indus- 
tries, were faced with other important cost factors, 
such as overhead, selling and distribution expenses, 
and the sharp increase in taxes. Considering these fac 
tors collectively and looking backward it seems some 
what surprising that tire prices did not increase more 
sharply. The greatest achievement of the tire industry 
during 1937, however, was probably continuation of 
stability in the price situation, despite one or two at 
tempts by the mail order houses to force a return to 


the price wars of previous years 

” 
SPECIAL committee 
has been named by Dr 


Goodyear \. R. Kem] | n of 
° d .e emp, cCnairma Oo 
Jubilee in 


A.C.S.. to formulate a suit 


Rubber Division, 
able program to commemorate the discovery of vulcan 
ization by Charles Goodyear during the general meet 
ing of the American Chemical Society in Boston in the 
Fall of 1939 (,oodyear discovered the theory of vul 
canization while conducting experiments in the kitchen 
of his home in Woburn, Mass., near Boston, in 1839 
The vear 1939 marks the one hundredth anniversary 
of that discovery 

Were it not for the accidental discovery that the 


addition of sulfur to rubber plus heat rendered the 


rubber immune to the elements, it is doubtful whethe 
the rubber industry would have reached its present 
state. Every manufacturer engaged in the production 
of rubber goods therefore owes a debt to the memory 
of Charles Goodyear. One excellent method of paying 
that imaginary debt would be to offer full cooperation 


to the special committee appointed to formulate a 


suitable program in 1939. 
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Optimism Expressed by Rubber Manufacturers 
for Industrial Trend During the Coming Year 


Increased Demand for Rubber Products in Agriculture, 
Growth in Truck Tire Sales, and Greater Demand for 
Replacement Tires Are Indicated by Industry’s Leaders 


| NCRIEASED demand for rubber products in agriculture, greater de 
mand tor replacement tires, a widened market for truck tires, and the 
development of new uses for rubber loom as the highlites of the rubber 
industry picture for 1938. Considerable optimism has been expressed on 
all sides with regard to the status of the industry during 1938. Although it 
Is not expected to reach the sales peaks recorded during the past year, even 
the prospects of some drop in business are not enough to overshadow the 
optimism reflected in the statements issued by the industry’s leaders, Par 
ticular emphasis is laid on the development of new uses for rubber, an in 
dication of the extent to which such uses can carry the industry having been 


given this past vear 








rire ma facturers especially are said 

excellent condition for early position today to take advantage of 

profits. Most of the manufacturers en. any early upswing in business 
tered 1938 with inventories of raw ma Referring to the coming year, Mr 
terial and finished goods underpriced 1 Robertson made the prediction that 
relation t finished tire prices With the tire replacement business. will 
good prospects for an upward swing show an increase if business condi 
replacement sales to offset an ex: tions improve somewhat He alse 
pected curtailment of original equi made the statement that an increas 
nent pusiness, tire manufacturers are ingly important market for new tire 
ptimistic. Rubber going into tires in sales appears to be on the farm where 
he next few months, during whicl rubber is rapidly replacing the all 
rices are expected to hold steady. steel wheels on farm vehicles whicl 
will star the manufacturers around number at least 10,000,000 units, in 
15 cents a pound because of inventory cluding 1,300,000 tractors. With regard 
write-downs as contrasted t tire to new markets for rubber which ars« 
prices which are based on approxi continually being opened through r« 
mate IS-cent rubbe The widening search, Mr. Robertson made the fol 

of the profit margin, however, will be lowing statement: 

ottset I part by the necessity ol “A recent cross-section survey olf 
spreading overhead against a smaller American industry shows that 139 out 
ital sales volume due to the expected of 506 companies manutacturing ma 
original equipment tires chinery, transportation equipment, in 


struments and appliances use rubber 


Ss; to oy | ‘ 
Statement by Robertson *m one form or another. Twenty-three 


Sales volume in the rubber indus reported that they are using greater 
try was the best in 1937 for any year amounts of rubber today than ever be 
since 1929, said S. B. Robertson, presi fore. In this survey, rubber leads all 
lent of the B. F. Goodrich Company ither non-metallic materials of con 
In his opinion, an important develop struction such as plastics, felt, cork, 
ment during the year was the ere leather and pressed fiber in these in 
tion of new plants in various parts of dustries . Indicative of the expand 
the country to meet new require ing uses of rubber is the further de 
ments placed upon rubber manufac velopment of the rubber de-icer for 
turers by their principal customers airplanes More than 400 pounds 
He declared that improvement of man of rubber are used today in street car 
ufacturing and shipping facilities, to- construction for wheels, truck springs, 
gether with expansion of its research window channels, and pole mount- 


efforts, finds the rubber industry in ings 





Test Rubber Paving 


\ pavement of black and brown 
ubber has been under test for the 
past several months at the entrance 
to a large plant, where traffic is 
particularly heavy, in Moscow, Rus 
sia. The experiment is proving 
highly successful, according to word 
reaching the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at Washington, 
om The pavement is noiseless, 
neither ice or snow remains on it In 
winter, and it is easy to wash. Based 

the experiment the Moscow City 
Council is planning rubber pave 
ments in several of the city’s larg 


est business sections 











P. W. Litchheld, president of the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
expressed the hope that “the natural 
forces of recovery, together with 
whole-hearted cooperation between 
government, business and the public, 
will soon make their effects felt and 
contribute to better times for all,” 
while Clifton Slusser, vice-president 
and tactory manager of the company, 
stated that he expected an early re 
turn to normal operating conditions 


O’Neil Sees Greater Sales 


Predicting increased sales throug! 
dealer outlets for 1938, W. O'Neil, 
president of the General Tire and 
Rubber Company, regards the tre 
mendous development in motor-truck 
transportation in the past few years 
as “one of the most important factors 
in the growth of our business, as well 
as throughout the industry.”’ In_ his 
statement, Mr. O'Neil said that more 
than 700,000 new trucks were sold in 
1937, an increase of 50,000 trucks over 
the total number sold in the preced 
ing year, and pointed out that it Is 
practically certain that more trucks 
will be sold during the coming year 
than were sold in 1937 

Referring to current business condi 
tions, Mr. O’Neil had this to say: “In 
the depths of the other recent depres 
sion, our company’s dollar sales fell 
off, but not our unit sales. Our dollar 
sales decreased then because the cost 
of raw materials dropped radically, but 
that it is not true today and we look 
for no falling off in dollar sales.” 








ACTIVATED CARBON 
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H n Stev« - Ul i 11] 
i ( rep ed oO ( urt t i the 
itent were nvali ¢ i ( t 
were tunctiona in i ( 
thie service it¢ ind etentiy tests 
e so indefinite and uncertain as t 
ve void under S«¢ n 4888, U.S.R.S 
\ petition filed by National Carbon 
for a re-hearing of arguments on the 
W estern Ss} wie ippeal file 1 since thie 
ourt’s decisio1 has been denied 


APPOINT COMMITTEE 
FOR 1939 MEETNG 


Dr. A. R. Kemp, of the Bell Tele 
phone Laboratories, chairman of the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., has appointed 


a special committee to arrange a suit 
able program to be presented at the 
general meeting of the American 
Chemical Society scheduled for Bos 
ton, Mass., in the Fall of 1939, to com 
memorate the discovery of vulcaniza 
tion by Charles Goodyear. The hun 
edth anniversary of this discovery, 
nade in the village of Woburn, Mass., 
near Boston, will be celebrated in 
1939 
The executive members of the spe 
cial co nittee are ] M Biere B S 
tol W over H sc) i chairmar and 
( RR Rogge Sy ple x Wire ind W 
B. Wie ind ( Binne Ww Smit Met 
( r the id\ b rd tun 
t wit the ommitte include the 
l g | B. Babcock (Firestone), 
R. Bridgwate DuPor W. De 
né Seamless Rubb R. P. Dins 
re Ay dvea W \. Gibbor U 
S. Rubb B. |] tre 


, ) (yas 
W Schad (Goodri Ss H 
\kron 
(Vanderbilt 
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OFFER MADE FOR 
OVERMAN TIRE CO. 


Alex Kreger, 


who recently adi 


the sum of $15,000 to enable the Over 
man Cushion Tire Company to con- 
tinue operations at its Belleville, N 
J., plant, has made an offer to buy the 
assets of the company \ hearing was 
scheduled to be held bet Unite 
States District Judge Joh: VY. Clancy 
in the United States Court House 
Building in New York ( Janu 
ary 14th for cause t r hown why 
an order should not be entered to sell 
Overman to Mr. Krege rr to sel 
e company) I r vit iny 
the or bette IT ¢ { i iv come 
efore the court at i time 
\ccording tt M Krew S rer he 
would take igl t, tithe il terest to 
ill Overman ass¢ ( the 
$83,000 indebtedness lue the Recor 
struction Finance Corporation, local 


taxes Of approx! tely $20,000 1 us 
taxes accumulated ans iries unpat 
. , 1027 ' 

since September 13 AO/ ‘ ! ce 
tificate of indebtedness giver yy Uver- 

nen 
nan to Mr K reget il unting to $15 
000, and anv account , ccruec 
since September 13, 1937 


Terms of the Offer 


Mr. Kreger, w rur i uto truck 
renting business in New York City 
proposes to pay Uverman in reorgan! 
zation or any part esignated by the 
ourt, the sun $30,001 ish, a id 
agrees to form a corporat which 
all of the old Overmar ssets will be 
transferred, the new rporation to 
enter into a contract witl creditors 


providing that a sum 1 exceeding 


$30,000 of the profits of business, 
which are to be earned over a period 
of 10 vears, not to exceed 10% of such 
profits per year, will be set aside and 
distributed among creditors whose 


claims are unsecured. He also agrees 
that the proceeds of any recovery from 
litigation now pending against the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
shall be turned over to creditors, “sub- 


ject to any and all valid and subsisting 
thereon.” 

the 
Kreger contemplates 
Reconstruction 
that 


liens 
In 
Mr 


igreement 


event his ofter 1s ac epted, 
»btaining an 
from the 


Finance Corporation to the effect 


it will waive any defaults now existing 
under the old contract and extending 
the time for payment of the indebted 
ness over a convenient pe;ri rd oft years 


nstallments and on terms 


in 1 Satistac- 
tory to the new corporation. He also 
made it clear that it was | desire to 
acquire the Overmar ncern as a go 
ing business and stated that the offer 


ithdrawn in the event 


was W at oper- 

ations are interrupted ise prior 
, 

to possible ippro l bv t irt 


Start Rubber Brokerag 


T. A. Maguire & Compa [n has 
announced the opening of offices at 50 
Broad Street in New York City The 
company, rt tly ganized, will oper- 
ite a rubbe okerage 1 ss 
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SURVEY INDICATES 
TIRE PRICES TOO LOW 


Although the average price of crude 
ubber in 1937 was up 584% and the 
iverage price of cotton throughout the 
year was up 100% since the approxt- 
mate low point of the depression in 
1932, the average price of tires in- 
creased only 32%, according to the 
Rubber Manufacturers 
vhich has just completed a survey of 
the tire industry 

Furthermore, wages in the tire in- 


\ssociation, 


lustry increased 50% in the same pe 
riod, and were the highest paid by any 


mass production industry, according 


to figures of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Similarly, other important 
cost factors, such as overhead, selling 
and distribution expense, and _ espe 


cially taxes, also increased sharply. 

“Tire buyers possibly more than any 
other class of consumers have been 
getting constantly increased value for 
their money,” the Association states 
“As a result of unremitting researc] 
and improved methods of manufacture, 
the industry today produces tires that 
run ten times as many miles as those 
of 25 years ago, cost only one-quarter 
as much, and give infinitely more com- 
fortable transportation with less tire 
trouble.” 

Production of automobile tires in 
the United States during the first 
eleven months of 1937 was 52,313,000 
units, as contrasted with 52,805,000 
units for the same period of the pre 
vious year, and with 38,102,000 units 
for this period in 1932, according to 
the Association 


CHICAGO GROUP HAS 
DINNER AND DANCE 


Over 200 members of the Chicago 
Group, Rubber Division, A.C.S., and 
their ladies, attended the Annual La- 
dies’ Night Dinner and Dance held 
on December 10 at the Hotel Sherman 
in Chicago. Following receptions in 
the Blue Room and Rotary Room of 
the hotel, dinner was served in the 
College Inn. During dinner, the ladies 
were given individual gifts by the 
group. The entire evening was devoted 
to dancing and entertainment. 

The dinner and dance was made 
possible through the cooperation of 
the following companies: Akron 
Standard Mold Co., L. Albert & Son, 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp., American Zinc Sales Co., Ana- 
conda Sales Co., Binney & Smith Co., 
Godfrey | Cabot, Inc., Carter Bell 
Mfg. Co., Cleveland Liner Mfg. Co., 
Continental Carbon Co., E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., General Atlas 
Carbon Co., Herron & Meyer, Kraft 
Chemical Co., Loeb Equipment Supply 
Co., Midwest Rubber Reclaiming Co., 
Monsanto Chemical Co., H. Muehl 
stein & Co., Inc., Naugatuck Chemi 
cal, N. J. Zine Co., A. Schulman, Inc., 
United Carbon Co., R 


Wiksnick- 


| | iokol Corp . 
T. Vanderbilt Co., and 


Tumpeer, Inc. 


Construct Giant Football 


The largest football ever built was 
recently made by the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Contpany, Akron, for use 
in connection with an _ important 
southern football game. Made of rub- 
berized fabric, the football is approx- 
imately 12 feet in length and 7 feet 





in diameter, and is designed in scale 
to represent a standard collegiate foot- 
ball. It was designed for air infla- 
tion. Thirty-one yards of rubberized 
fabric, 44 inches wide, were used in its 
construction The finished football 
weighs approximately 60 pounds 


CONSIDERING OFFER 
ON LAMBERTVILLE CO. 


? 


An offer of $53,994 for the assets of 
the Lambertville Rubber Company, 
Lambertville, N. J., which has been 
operating under « receivership since 
early last year, was made on January 
3 at a hearing conducted by Charles 
M. Weelans, referee in bankruptcy, 
held in Trenton, N. J. Action on the 
offer, made by Samuel S. Flug, an at- 
torney of New York City, and further 
proceedings are being held in abey- 
ance in order that John T. Crowley, 
trustee of the Lambertville concern, 
may have an opportunity to prove 
that a proposed plan of reorganiza- 
tion is financially possible 

The hearing was held for the pur- 
pose of securing a factual report as to 
whether Lambertville is insolvent and 
whether an order of liquidation should 
be entered by the referee. A majority 
of creditors are said to be of the opin- 
ion that the bid offered for the assets 
was far too low. It was announced 
that if the reorganization plan is ap- 
proved, liquidation may be avoided 
Creditors declare the concern is in 
debt to the extent of $540,000, in- 
cluding mortgages and accounts re- 
ceivable. Lambertville employs ap 
proximately 400 for the manufacture 
of its rubber and canvas footwear 

As outlined at the hearing, the re- 
organization plan proposed involves 
the payment of cash to creditors, 
while mortgage indebtedness would 
be taken care of over a three year pe- 
riod. Creditors would be given pre- 
ferred stock in the new corporation, 
with old stockholders receiving com- 
mon stock only 
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DRYDEN RUBBER CO. 
BUYS KEOKUK PLANT 


The Dryden Rubber Company of 
Chicago, manufacturers of rubber 
products for automotive and gen- 
eral industrial use, has purchased a 
plant in Keokuk, Iowa, for the exclu- 
sive manufacture of sponge rubber 
products. The Keokuk plant will be 
known as the Rubber Industries Divi- 
sion, Dryden Rubber Company, and 
will be in charge of U. H. Parker. Mr. 
Parker was associated with Miller 
Rubber from 1919 to 1928, then went 
with the Featheredge Rubber Com- 
pany as chief chemist, and returned to 
Miller in 1932 to become manager of 
its sponge rubber division. C. O. Fra- 
zier, formerly president of Rubber 
Industries, Inc., of Keokuk, has also 
been retained in an executive capacity 
for the new plant. He has been asso- 
ciated with the rubber industry for 
twenty years 

Dryden Rubber has also announced 
that Dr. H. A. Winkelmann and R. D 
Hager have both joined the company 
and will be associated with the Chi- 
cago organization. Dr. Winkelmann, 
widely known in the industry for his 
many achievements in rubber research 
and co-author of the “Systematic Sur- 
Rubber Chemistry,” was for- 


Good- 


vey of 
merly associated with the B. F. 
rich and General Atlas Carbon Com- 
panies. For the past few years he has 
been vice-president of the Marbon Cor- 
poration, a division of Borg-Warner, a 
position he resigned to join Dryden 
Rubber. Mr. Hager also served with 
Goodrich for a number of years and 
resigned as plant manager of the new 
Cadillac (Mich.) factory to make his 
new connection. 


Tire Prices Reduced 


Price reductions from 3 to 14% were 
announced on January 4 by both Sears, 
Roebuck and Company, and Montgom- 
ery, Ward and Company. The cuts were 
said to apply against mail order tires 
only and will remain in effect until Feb- 
ruary 28. Rubber manufacturers ex- 
pressed no concern with regard to the 
price slashes, probably because mail 
order tires account for so small a per- 
centage of the monthly totals. The ef- 
fect on the industry of the spring dating 
plan orders to dealers is expected to 
forestall any general move toward price 
changes at this time, it is reported. 





Stress Rubber at Museum 


The use of rubber to make molds from 
which puppet heads can be cast after 
modeling was featured last month at 
the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry in Rockefeller Center, New 
York City. The display indicates how 
marionette heads may be modeled in 
clay, plasticine, or other materials and 
then coated with several layers of rub- 
ber. When the mold hardens, it is cut 
apart and may be used in casting heads 
of many different materials. These spe- 
cial displays are featured from time to 
time at the Museum. 
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- ) organ zed or ft 54 dustr i di 
‘ , was ele ‘ i ‘ ( 
ore i | 41 } 
! } 1 ‘ visions Cl if el annua 
\ 1 1 t \l Ec Zi v ( expire 
i i i i , 
‘ . er, munity tt lr t ‘ q rn) ' 
\ , oO ( R 4 MONI resigned Mi mm l | ad ‘ Wa é ol 
‘ , ' 1:4 ’ 
. \ 1) ' alice Maia. Wabash Mien, eile: telnet the first to reach its established quota 
£7 500 Nor t 1 +000 mplovees 
, werintend ‘ the oN \ vs i¢ c a DIOVEe 
~ ) ‘ ( < 
unt the Diamot Behher C, : n the industry were solicited for con 
| ~ ‘ lent tributions | | Har or vice res} 
WIR I it a 5 | 
~ , , , 
' ule » ent of the Dryd Rubber Company 
‘ ( il i ‘ ed the drive 
i ul " i , t ‘ HLA So Ft ( S ’ , 
' \ ‘+ t thre board | est ( “ kk rive 


gs , ei le ; {a aoanndl tiie Or oe r j 
ae BLIn . ‘ esta . kron, £3 on HERMAN MUEHI EID H. \luel 
} ' ' ' tant stein & ( ., Ine . N \ Ye rk (if\ Was 


1 ‘ florid : : . . 
, re ta awarded a parchment scroll recentl 
the United Hospital Fun in apprecia 


Henry Se rs é B.F.G 1 ERNES1 l KIL ; president an tion of his services during the campaigi 


rich Co., Akron, de ered an address > treasurer of the lavol Rubber Co., to aid the hospitals and visiting nurs 
thre progress alt ad ~ i syntl etic Tu ber Proy dence. R | , Was Te elec ted a di i ociations oT New York He acted as 
hefore a meeting of the Akron Opti rector of the Providence Chamber of chairman of the rubber industries di 


mists Club or lecember 15 Commerce last montl sien in the industrial section 
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crude rubber increased by 74%, selling 


prices of tires increased by only 12% 


: : in the same period. 
Financial News he ‘ndathetien his report, Mr. Set 





DV : " 4 
’. berling made the following statement 
ates ns ' . 
1: Our debentures maturing November 
Is - ~ 
15, 1937, have not as yet been paid 


= LEE RUBBER NETS 629, brought the net income. to or extended but a plan is being de- 
; $596 318 IN YEAR $9,269,176 veloped for reconstructing our fhnan- 
mp is , 











: Firestone’s consolidated balance cial structure which, when completed, 
men Same " sheet as of October 31, 1937, reveals will broaden your company’s oppor 
oe Net incom Ne $596,318, equal to $2.31 current assets of $88,332,891; other tunity to strengthen its position in the 
— a share on 257,405 capital shares o- assets of $6,078,281; real estate, plants, industry and conduct a profitable busi 
sineten standing, as compared with pront ol etc., valued at $68,508,213; and addi ness, thereby advancing the time when 
_— $563,825, or $2.20 a share on 256,465 tional assets making for a grand total your company will be able to resume 
ong shares outstanding, is reported by the of $166,192,482, This compares with dividend payments.’ 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation, current liabilities of $41,800,088; bonds 

sty Conshohocken, Penna., for the fiscal of subsidiary companies set at $13, 

302 vear ended October 31, 1937. The re 300,000; surplus of $42,319,624; ete Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 

the port includes the earnings of the Re a Ae Be ee ; ; 

and public Rubber Division of the com re sa Saran ot aaeneen ae Cae Year ending September 0 Net 

mM pany sain of alles heal cate shes the send pront, atter allowing $4,500 for surtax, 
Net sales for the period after all dis ord of total selec was achieved “in regen vie" pd! ee oe 

ub counts and allowances amounted to spite of the fact that our Akron fac on each of 202,230 no-par common 

sti $13,769,125. an increase of more than Pant ARO SA ES ye i pica shares after annual dividend require- 

stony 25% of the net sales reported in the \pril due to a strike brought on by a wiikey on 8/84 shares of $90-par, 7% 

29, previous fiscal year. Operating profit labor union” and that profits were not preferred stock on which undeclared 

long vefore depreciation and excise taxes culr. ailmeed: te tlk stele bis chen umulative dividends in arrears amount- 

umounted to $1,400,143 Deducting by the sharp decline in rubber ‘ona oe te nS ner oy Slag yg 

ter $434,163 miscellaneous charges and cotton prices in October in this aaa ter egpiceg ios FENG, of 72.0 
a , each on the 7% preterred shares 

ited $252,961 for depreciation of plant and nection he pointed out that while rub- ; | ” 

om- equipment, plus $116,704 provided for ber sold up to 27 cents a pound in 

on Federal income tax (including $17,927 March of 1937, it dropped to 1434 : 

loat surtax on undistributed profits) r cents a pound in October, and that Deliver Papers on Rubber 
sulted in the net income of $596,318 cotton fell off from 15 cents to 8 cents Rubber played an important role at the 
gs In his report to the stockholders, pound in the same period Fall meeting of the American Society of 
ms President John J. Watson stated that He also referred to the new Fire \gricultural Engineers, held at the 
= he net current assets of the company stone plants at Memphis, Tenn., and Stevens Hotel in Chicago on November 
at imounted to $4,971,697, equal to $19.31 Fall River, Mass., as well as the new 29 to December 2 \t a power and ma- 
er share for each of the 257,465 shares Riverview, Mich., plant soon to be chinery session held on November 30 
outstanding. Total net assets at book opened and operated by the Firestone four pape rs touching on rubber subjects 
value are in excess of $32.89 per share Steel Products Co. His statement dis were given. These papers, and their au- 
He expressed the hope that Congress closed that the company’s factories in thors, follow: Rating Tires for Tractor 
ic it its pre sent si ssion “will rep al o1 Canada, England, South America, Performance, by J. W. Shields, manager, 
Doll amend the m= distributed profits tax Switzerland and South Africa have farm tire department, U. S. Rubber 
and aw, [Tor mer wees because of the been operating to capacity during th« Products, Inc.; Effect of Tire Sizes on 
tex” eavy undistributed profits taxes, cor- vear. In closing his report, Mr. Fire Tractor Efficiency, by R. H. Wileman, 
= deg ce may teel forced to declare stone stated that there are now more Purdue University; 4 New Farm Trans- 
hej 0 large a proportion of their pronts than 550 Firestone Auto Supply and portation Unit, by F. W. Duffee, Uni- 
n dividends and not set aside sufficient Service Stores versity of Wisconsin; and Some Dy 
tion pucpies reserves to keep them strong nanometer Tests of Tracks and Rubber, 
rr luring years of declining business and by W \. Harper, superintendent ot 


ater decreased earnings. SEIBERLING RUBBER proving grounds, Caterpillar Tractor Co 


ag FIRESTONE TIRE REPORTS 1937 LOSS Headquarters of the American Society 


INCREASES PROFIT ; at St. Joseph, Michigan. 


\lthough showing an operating profit 


of Agricultural Engineers are maintained 





~ 
Based on net sales of $156,823,094, of $573,256 for the year ended October Approve New Standards 

if the largest in its history, the Fire 31, 1937, the Seiberling Rubber Com On the recommendation of several of 
re stone Tire and Rubber Company, Ak pany, Akron, reports a net loss of its standing committees, the American 
di ron, reports a net income of $9,269, $10,443 for the year due to sharp de- Society for Testing Materials, through 
nual 176 for the fiscal year ended October clines in rubber and cotton values its Committee E-10 on Standards, ap- 
7 31, 1937, a slight gain over the $9,142, which necessitated a large inventory proved for publication last August as 
1ota 54 profit recorded for the previous write-down, plus depreciation and in tentative a number of new specifications 
ao fiscal vear. The current net is equal to terest charges. Gross sales during the and tests, including several on rubber 
—_—- $3.33 each on the $10-par common vear amounted to $10,546,090, and net subjects. These have now been made 
lanl tock utstanding, after dividend re- sales showed a 20% gain over last available. They include the following 
any juirements on the $6.00 preferred stock, year, it 1s reported tentative methods: Test for Changes in 
is compared with a payment of $3.28 According to F. A. Seiberling, pres Properties of Rubber and Rubber-Like 
1 common share last year ident, the company’s financial posi Materials in Liquids (D 471-37T) ; Test- 
Pront from operations in the year ion was strengthened by a net in- ing Rubber Insulated Wire and Cable 
ehl ' eported on amounted to $11,839,383, crease in working capital of $166712, (D 470-37T ) ; and Test for Rubber Hose 
was ifter deducting $159,036,825 for oper while the ratio of current assets to (D 380-37T). The two following ten- 
D\ iting expenses and marking off $5, current liabilities, exclusive of deben tative specifications have also been made 

in 46,885 to depreciation otal income, tures, also showed a gain at the end of available: Insulated Wire and Cable 
\ign } ncluding $778,877 from other income, the year In explaining the loss, Mr Heat Resisting Rubber Compound (D 
arse H eached $12,618,260. Deduction of other Seiberling stated that it was due to in 469-37T ) and Rubber Gloves for Elec- 
bas E xpenses, including interest payments creased wages, increased taxes, and trical Workers on Apparatus or Circuits 
“=e f $1,176,453 and operation of subsid increased raw materials costs, and Not Exceeding 3,000 Volts to Ground 

ry companies amounting to $2,172, pointed out that whereas the cost of (D 120-37T) 
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' il \ 
i P ts 
, ‘ i i 
sponge IX { al 
Derh ( - , canital 
tock tro? 10) Oe t 1S O00 common 
hare | i " rlue 
Ka ; Valter H. Nort 
U. S. R ts, | Nauga 
1K ( " ed irther cur 
talime t I t necessi ated Dv 
business and weathe tions. Avail 
ible ‘ ‘ ea ' resent 


employees 


The own ) 
Middletown. Con ind the 


{ tor ive < r All es 
nondence e handled , 
office will be under t supe 
M. Gs. ( ‘ et 
Opening Lower Plant 

Operations at the Ravenna, Ol 
ant f the Li R be Manufactut 
n Lompany, a new enterprise ire ex 
ected te et underway sometime in 
January, according to M. S. Lower, 
president. Construction of the building 
has already been completed, nearly all 
the heavy machinery is installed, and 
only a few sn all pieces of equipment are 
vet to come. The company, which will 
manufacture toys and novelties, will 
employ about 15 whet pened, and ex 
ects to employ approximately 50 in 


next few months 





THE RUBBER AGE 





Era Moving to Dundee 



































The Alligator Rubber Products Co.., 
Inc., Newark, has purchased several 
plots of land adjoinir ts plant for tu 
ture expansion. The land acquired com- 


prises 10) O00 Square reet ind a factory 


s planned sometime in the Spring 


The Decembe meeting f the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association of New Jer 
sey was postponed until this month be 


John 


president and general 


cause of the deatl dent, 


4. Lambert, vice 


manager of the 
turing Co 


Faber & Co., Newark 


bonus to every emplovee 


A. W 
$50.00 


gave a 
with 


more than one vear’s service during 
Christmas week. The company, which 
employs 125, reports having enj ved a 


prosperous year in 1937 
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NEW YORK GROUP HAS 
CHRISTMAS PARTY 


\ capacity crowd of approximately 
{ 


370 members and guests attended the 
1937 Christmas Party and 
he Ne W \ ork Group, Rubbe r Di 


December 17 


t the Building Trades Club in New 
ork City Che scheduled business 
$s10n, speaker, entertainment and 
stribut ( ucky prizes were pré 
eded by il ‘ ellient rKe dinner 
¢ Key! te ) the sines sess I 
was the elect othecers t the 
938 season based on nominations in 
duced e Nominating Commit 
ree, head | b Paul Mec ¢ an pbell 
K leine Al] f the officers were 
il 1 v elected as follows 
( r? il ( \ Ba tit (D P nt 
e-( i \ H Ne el Lee 
| ( ‘ irv- Tre é Pet P 
Pinto (THE k : \ Sergean 
\ s I Case Naugatu 
e1 1 ( ers ¢ the mxect 
t ‘ Lor ttec ( one €a terms 
\\ ( ) | Oo \\ J 
relda ris H Ingmanson 
Bell ele; Tic Laboratories rT 
two year te s—— ( R. Haynes (Bin 
vy & Smit E. W.S vartz (Get 
il Elec a. 3 Ss é Manhattan 
Rubber f re ea ( s—D. 
McRober Na i R berkow1tz 
Metal Hose & Tubing); John Ball 
\ il rbpilt 1 e suggestior tf the 
| xecutive Lon ttee 1 was i11SsoO 
oted ike ( vice 11T it and 
ie retir secretary easure men 
ers t it mittec 
Cholet Delivers Address 
| r eake I Tile evening was 
per | Cholet of H Muehlsteu 
ind Co., Inc., whose subject was “Re 
ent Experienc: it the Plantations.’ 
M Cholet hrs des« » general 
il g ) < ( il i 
ns in I i | is whe ( N r 
Tl spt . n time ine Ss essed 
Y ittentior ) ng ( edling 
nd bud-graft ethods of cultiva 
or He ther S< é repara 
mand ae tages rSSa sott 
ed bb al compared its prop- 
ertic wit rt he types I specine¢ 
uses. He presented charts showing the 
astic and curing properties of Essar 
comparison with standard grades 
nd made the prediction that the in 
lustry would soon take further ad 
intage of specially-prepared rubbers 
[In addition to is address, Mr. Cholet 
howed motion pictures taken by hin 
elf during his extensive trip, most of 


which was made by a 
Entertainment for the n eeting was 
provided by 
introduced as 
+1, 


a humorous monologist, 
“Professor” Pierce of 
Akron.” His stories 

Colored motion 
pictures taken at the last outing and 
Preakness, N 
Walter 


Products, 


e “University of 


yere well received 


picnic of the group at 
I, were with 


also shown, 


Lingvoll of U. S. Rubber 
Inc., handling the 


More than 200 gifts were distributed 
it the close of the evening to holders 


projector 


Meeting of 








Conduct Skiing Survey 


minor sport, 


Formerly only a 


skiing in the short space of sevet 





vears has given rise to a $20,000,000 
industry in America, according to a 
survey made by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co.. Akron. The survey was 
made t letermine the p ssibilities 
1ew rubber uses in skiing and 
sulted 1 the development < i 
rack which can be mounted by ru 
er fittings on the tops clos« 
automobiles, thus permitting easy 
arriage of skis witl o danger o 
lan ige to the S 
f lucky numbers. In addition to the 
prizes, E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
Ss... Ime : provided Buxton kevytainers, 
with vers oO! neoprene, as table 
favors. while book matches were dis- 
ibuted by H. M. Royal, Inc. Thi 
usually large number of gifts was 


+ 


he generous con 

ributions of the following concerns: 

Akron Standard Mold Co., L. Albert 

& Son, Anaconda Sales Co., Richard 

Best Pencil Co., & Smith Co., 
Godfrey i Cabot, In 

Mills, Carter Bell Mfs ( 


tinental Carbon Co., Curran & 


ade possible D\ 


Binney 
Callaway 


Imperial Paper & Color Corp., India 
Rubber World, WKaysam Corporation 
f America, Monsanto Chemical Co., 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc National 
Sherardizing & Machine Co., Nauga 
tuck Chemical Division of U. S. Rub 
ber Products, Inc., N. J. Zine Co., 
Paracord Co., Pequanoc Rubber Co., 
Parrot Speed Fastener Corp., and 
Philadelphia Rubber Works 
Rare Metal Products Co., 
Corp of America, THE RUBBER 


» ? 
Revertex 


AGE, A 


Schrader’s Son, A. Schulman, Inc., 
Henr | scott Co., Somerset Rubbe 
Reclait Works, Southwark Mfg. Co.., 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co., C. J. Tag 
liabue Mfg. Co Thiokol Corp., Ti- 


Fisk Gets Merit Award 


The | isk ‘| re C mpany, ( hicopec 
Falls, Mass., 


ror 1937 LO! the levelopment Ot Its 


Safti-Flite tire from the Associated lh 


has received a merit award 


lustries of Massachusetts. The award 


was made on the basis that the new tire 


was “worthy f the high standar« 


consumer 


1 
Is ot 


research, craftsmanship, and 


satisfaction inherent in Massachusetts 


industry.” 


Kaysam Moves Offices 


The Kaysam Corporation of America 
has removed its general offices from 
One East 57th Street to 41 East 57th 
Street in New York City. The company, 
licensors of the Kaysam process of cast- 
ing latex, recently moved its laboratory 
from Massachusetts to Passaic, N. J 


LOS ANGELES GROUP 
NAMES COMMITTEES 


More than 100 members and guests 
attended the first monthly supper 
meeting of the new season of the Los 
Angeles Rubber Division, 
..C.S., held in the Rainbow Room 
of the Maytair Hotel in Los Angeles 
on January 4th Drew, vice 


presided in the absence of 


Group, 


Garvin 

chairman, 

Chairman Ed Royal 
The business session was occupied 


Ww the naming of the more import 


int committees for the 
Membership Committee 


year Phe 
includes Art 
Kroegar (Monsanto) as chairman, and 
Phil Ritter (U. S. Rubber), M. | 
, R. R. James (Good 
MacDonald (Good 

ich Che Golf Committee consists of 
Corp.) and Earl 
/ Golf Products ) 
Personal events will be handled by A 
D. McPherson 
sonal contact work will be in charge 
of J Kirk Hill (Kirkhill 
\. L. Pickard also heads the En 


] 
! 


ployment Committee. 


Pine (Firestone) 


vear), and | a 


(Braun 
(California 


(Goodrich) and pet 


Rubber ) 


The featured speaker of the evening 
was Lloyd Eller, widely known healt! 
former director of the 
Balasore Technical School in Calcutta, 
India. His talk dealt largely with 
travel through Asiatic countries, par 


desert areas, and 


engineer and 


with 
The talk 


motion pictures 


ticularly the 
health work in those regions 
was illustrated with 
\ short “Recording In 
struments” was given by Al Pickard 

\ door prize and a special prize, 
donated by S. E. ,Brennan of H 
Muehlstein and Company, and W. D 
Schwartz of the L. H. Butcher 
respectively, were awarded dur- 


address on 


Com 
pany, 


ing the meeting. The next session of 


4] 


he group will be held in the Mayfair 


Hotel on 


Tuesday, February 1 


Set Boston Meeting 


lhe Boston Group, Rubber Division, 
\.C.S., has meeting 
for Friday, February 4th, at the Fox and 


Hounds Club in Boston, Mass. A pape 


scheduled its next 


on “Solvent Cements” will be delivered 
v Roland D. Earle of Angier and Earle 
Inc., while Jesse H \lason, ot the 
Haartz-Mason-Grower Company, will 


review some of his experiences during 
his many years in the rubber proofing 
\dditional 


features are also 


business. 


planned 


Open New Asbestos Mill 
Emsco 


asbestos mill at 


\sbestos Company has opened 
a new the company’s 
plant in Downey, California, according 
to D. W 
\ll grades of Arizona asbestos will 
be produced and graded, including spin 
ning fibres, Mr. Fether reported. Arizona 


Fether, president of the con 


cern 


asbestos, heretofore available in limited 
quantities, is used by the rubber industry. 
It is said to be practically free from 
ferrous content and to weigh approxi 
mately 50% less by volume than ordinary 


asbestos 
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John Hancock Nunn 


il ( 
wa 
cur 
(dxf 7 
‘ , 
ti ‘ 
1On)? 
wet 
e f 
; 
i¢ 


i icturers Association i e was 
1a in orannisian the New Je: 
rt ; IN ver AManuta irers Associati 
. I h he was ( l¢ ( i im be 
H ars. During the post-war period, he 
) r< ilsO erved a pre sident f the rer 
is a grea n Chambe f Commerce. M Lam 
Hane: wa ip nent ( »¢ ind 
, f ma venefacte A Bless Sa mel 
Hat vA ‘ as We is a ember ot the St 
I m tlie Vu ent le Paul Societ W hile stil 
Matic nein Cn iL e was made a lite 
1 He ber of the Phil Sheridan Counc 
$42 whier f the Knights of Columbus 
t ihe tunera is eld n Dece « 
l e and honora " 
\ ) 5 1 luded \\ \ \ ders nm 
gran ice Bedford, | r. Con Horace 
n 1935 lr. Cook, A. Boyd Cornell, W. H 
ands s en, ( < | > kes \ | Viles 
er ( ind Henry N. Young, all ninently 
Goodri let d vit t t Y industry 
! Hancock | eT ‘ ' _ Moat 2 Ges ri 
he R 
‘ le vhye 
Newton D. Baker 
cw ! L) | ike ( ity i 
John A. Lambert r President Wilson, who died a 
(1 ind. Ohi n December 25 tr 
. er \ ( ittack arte i ri¢ Ines 
é or t . wide know mn the hye : 
ne ( n t . eva ind nt Clalt cor 
ne : ect I H_< was ( Insel I t! 
rubbe (;,oodyea e and Rubber ¢ par 
le series stockholders its whi 
St. Frane | é the ré va it t | 
] ’ 
= ; i tec yea vo an ils 
» ‘ ‘ V < | a ect ) < in\ 
e Rubbe e time wing bee e-electe 
to the the Goodvea ectorat No 
! er alt i\ y re ones n Mare 
I ist ca it tiie ( mpiet I or 
‘ t ‘ ‘ Durit 
> ( Nat na Recove t 
! (aa t Mi Bake was drat ed ) t 
La ustry draw 1} i vl t Tal 
idied t de practices He \ is | iried in Lake 
ats . View Ce etery n Clevelane 
' ‘ 
a a Fred L. Morgan 
‘ . 
ere, t kre | Morgat t er manage 
( lk ( rk I the aut obile tire sales depart 
vive Mar e! ror the (;oodvear lire ind Ru 
‘ oI the ber (¢ 1 hal \kror was und as 
ne ( hyxiated by irbon monoxide gas 
n 1926, wa ar a 1 tourist ca n opring 
( | now ‘ Miss n December 22nd, ap 
Rubbe D ntl > s own hat He was 5 
i tactur re ears I ivé Mr MM rgal Wa OT 
! Alhanee {) iné joined Goo 
i ) wa ear in 1915, remaining wit the co 
y golt inv up until five vears ago. He was 
! ind ) graduate ot Met Union College, 
( be ) j2nd deere Masotr ta ner ind 
) He i ember f the P tage ( ntrv Ch 
ind He was also a Sigma Cl At the tin 
» wher t his deat e was a distributor 1 
itrial activ S neheld t the Genera Electric 
1 thie | r ( mpany He le ivcs i vid \\ iT 
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Morris Baumann 





Morris Baumann, founder and gen { 
eral manager tor several years of the 
Baumann Rubber Company, which t 





merly operated in New Haven, Conn., 































































and is now known as the Howe Bau 
mann Rubber Co., at Newark, N. J 
died at his home in New Haven or 
December 29 at the age ot 80 A na 
tive of Germany, Mr. Baumann came 
to America as a boy and was first em i 
ployed by one of the Goodyear rubber 


Naugatuck, Conn. Later 


New 


Baumantr 


companies nm 


he moved to Haven and organ 


ized the Rubber concern 


He was one of the first inufacturers 
in America to produce rubber balls and 
tovs in multi-color, using German 
dyes Mr. Baumann retired about 10 
years ago He leaves a widow 


Frederick A. Hodgman 
Frederick A. Hodgman, 


vice-pres! 


dent of the Hodgman Rubber Com 
pany, founded by is grandfather a 
century ago, until his retirement more 
than 10 years ago, died at his home in 


Tuckahoe, N \ . n De el he r 15 it 
the age ot 67. Mr 


in Tuckahoe in 


Hodgman was bort 


1870, attended bot! 


Halsey Schools 


the Bronxville and 


and joined the Hodeman concer! 
shortly after finishing his schooling ° 
At the time of his retirement he was 
in charge ot manutacturing operations 
Mr. Hodgman was one of the oldest 
and most active members of the New 
York Athletic Club Funeral services 
were held at his hom He leaves a 


widow, two daughters and a son 














Che firm o ) i arg odaucet 
ootwea \ Z¢ s ikia and ar 

important manufacturer of tires in re 
ent vears, has confirmed a report that 
the company will shortly establish a 
carbon black factor n Rumania. The 
factory will be known as “Romear” and 
Bata expects to cover its entire carbon 
black requirements fror ts operation 
One f the reasons adva ed tor Bata’s 
decision to build the Rumanian factory 
is that the quality of carbon black mad« 
in Czechoslovakia, which is actually lamp 
black made from ide naphthalene, ts 
not high enough t permit its general 
use in tires. The black t e made at the 
new factory, however, will be made trom 
natural gas, and is expected to compar‘ 
favorably with carbon blacks orginating 
n the Lnited States 





Monsanto Absorbs Merrimac | 


In order to simplify its corporate 


structure, the \Mlonsanto Chemical ( 


pany, St. Louis, Mo., has absorbed th 

Merrimac Chemical Company, the capital 
stock of which it as wned for the past 
eight years. Monsant as assumed all | 
of the assets and liahilities of the Mer i 


ntinue opera 
Mass 
\lerrima 


rimac 
tions at Eve 


concern W ich Wi 


rett Statior Boston, 
un le r the nan Ot the 


Monsar I 


Divisi 
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LOS ANGELES NEWS 





\ $100,000 addition to the B. F. Good 
rich Company's Los Angeles plant has 
heen completed and is in full operation, 
Herbert, general man 
building houses addi 


according to J. C. 
ager The new 

tional processing equipment and pro 
vides additional warehousing for crude 
rubber Of is the 


new 15-inch, two-stage Gordon plastica- 


particular interest 


tor. This machine is of the latest de 
sign and with it has been installed all 
necessary auxiliary equipment The 
complete plant now represents an invest 
ment in excess of $4,000,000 

Golf enthusiasts among the members 
of the Los Angeles Group, Rubber Di- 
vision, A. C. S., are looking 
to the first tournament of the year to 
be held on the last Saturday of Febru 
arv. The golf course has not been se- 


forward 


lected at this writing but the golf com 
mittee chairman, Al Pickard, is busy on 
arrangements. 


Fifteen new presses were added early 
in February to the equipment of the 
Rubbercraft Corporation of California, 
Ltd., in its Torrance (Calif.) plant. Two 
shifts are now employed and the new 
equipment has _ necessitated increasing 
the working force at the plant by ap 
proximately 25 per cent. The increased 
demands come largely from the oil and 
aviation industries, in both of which the 
Los Angeles area leads the world 

Charles Lamb, of the West American 
Rubber Company, Inc., who has been 


ill for some time, continues to show 


gains and expects to be back at his desk 
shortly 








Hearings Held on Bill 


Hearings were held in Washington, D 
December 1, 2 and 3, and on 
} and an be fore 


Senators, Repre 


i. On 
January a special com 
mittee consisting of 
sentatives and members of the Interstate 
ind Foreign Commerce Commissions, on 
H. R. 4722, a proposed legislative act 

Trade 


lesist 


which would enable the Federal 


Commission to issue “cease and 
orders if and when a manufacturer op- 
erating his own retail stores competes 
unfairly with his own independent retail- 
ers. Representatives of the National As 
sociation of Independent Tire Dealers, 

Burger, secre 
r, testified at the 


Inc., including George ] 
tary and general manage 
hearings. Opposition has been offered to 
the bill by the mail order companies, the 
National Association 


ind others. The special committee 1s ex- 


\lanufacturers, 


pected to render a report shortly 


Bibb Holds Conference 


\ two-day 
resentatives of the Bibb Manufacturing 


- - 1 
conterence oO! saies rep 


(ompany was held late last month at 
Macon, 


banquet, held at the 


the company’s home offices in 


Georgia. An annual 
close of the onterence, Was addressed 
vy William D. Anderson, president o1 
the concern, who described the com 
panv’s new heat-resistant tire cord as 


the “most outstanding development in 


the cotton textile industry in 50 vears 


Mr. Anderson 


related some of the com 


parative tests conducted by tire manu- 
facturers which resulted favorably to the 
new cord. He also made reference to 
stated 
that the business men of the nation were 


current business conditions and 


pleased “to see the President offer a 
friendly 


will 


gesture” and that they were 
ing “to help rehabilitate the crum- 
bling fortunes of the country.” 


Expanding Rubber Division 


Another addition, the third in two 
vears, is being built by the Chamberlain 
Corporation, Waterloo, lowa, to house 
machinery with which the company will 
expand its new rubber wringer roll 
division. The new project will cost ap 
proximately $10,000, according to N. L. 
Etten, vice-president and general man- 
ager. Production of wringer rolls, which 
recently, 1s expected to 


he next few months 


got underway 
reach capacity in t 
The Chamberlain Corporation is a sul 
sidiary of the American Wringer Co 


Tax Allowance Reduced 


The Kelly-Springfield Tire Company, 
Cumberland, Md., which was originally 
allowed a Federal tax refund of $1,927, 
241, is only entitled to an over-allowance 
of $600,181, according to a ruling by 
Federal Judge Fake, Newark, N. | 
Judge Fake first set the 
but filed a new opinion setting the low 
er figure after the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals ordered a re 


higher figure, 


hearing 
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TIRE PRICE STUDY 
NEARS COMPLETION 


The study of the tire price situation, 
which started after the Procurement 
Division of the United States Treas 
ury discarded identical bids submitted 
by tourteen tire manufacturers to fur 
nish tires to the Government and award 
ed the contract for such tires to Sears, 
Roebuck and nearing 
completion and a report is expected in 
the early future 


Company, 1s 


Because the tire in- 
dustry is closer to the consumer than 
almost any other of the big industries, 
it is sensitive to anti-trust suspicion, 
according to John Love, noted finan 
cial writer, and this fact led to the 
study 

Although the rubber manufacturers 
are not with 
losing out on the Government's tire 


particularly concerned 
requirements since it has always been 
taken at the lowest price of any of the 
renewal business, there is some con 
cern lest the study launched by the 
Government upset the price stability 
in the tire field, which has been main- 


tained for more than two years, and 
bring back the price wars of 1931 and 


Representative Dow Harter, of Ak 
ron, recently reprimanded the Depart 
ment of Justice for its investigation of 
the tire price situation 
the alleged bidding He 
stated that collusive bidding was un 
likely in the tire industry “because of 
the cut-throat competition,” and also 
made the claim that “there is no 
commodity in common everyday us¢ 


pecause ot 


collusive 


where you can get more for your 
money than in the purchase of auto- 
mobile tires.” Harter 
also made the charge that another in 
dustry which recently 


Representative 


submitted sim 
ilar bids to a government department 
had the bids cancelled, and that new 
bids were requested and no investiga- 
tion called for. 


Adding Three Buildings 


Construction is well advanced on three 
new buildings being added to the plant 
of the Viceroy Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
West Toronto, Canada, one of the larg 
est rubber manufacturers in the domain 
The new buildings will add about 30,000 
square feet to the company’s plant, giv 
ing it a total area of approximately 137,- 
(MM) square feet. The main addition is a 
four-story administration building, while 
the other two will be used for manu 
facturing purposes. The three additions, 
which are costing approximately $70,000, 
are expected to be ready for 


early in March 


rccupancy 
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Scrap Rubber 
(Deltwered Vills) 


\ quiet market prevails on scrap rubbet 


Akron 


according to dealers, wit some deman 
from the reclaimers. Stocks are said to 
coming in slowly. Since ur last report 
prices have dropped slightly on beadles 
tire stock and increased slightly on boot an 
shoe stock. No further changes are antici 
pated at present. Current quotations follow 
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Due to discounting of the large suppl 

situation plus a return to the demand fa 


tor, which has been more or less dormant 
in the raw materials markets for severa 
months, cotton prices started an upwar« 
trend early last month, a trend which is stil 


ontinuing in busines 
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news t not for further indicated d 
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otton steadiness is reported 
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ficulties being experienced in enacting a 
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In some quarters, this steadiness is at 
tributed t the vovernme nt’s loan policy 
which is apparently a more potent factor 
than had generally been believe Foreigt 
cotton markets have continued firm, thus 
leaving American’ cottor relatively the 
cheapest and therefore attra ting consider 
able buying from abroad. Quotations 
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Average Spot Closing Prices— 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets 


(New York Market) 





Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1929—— 
Cents Year Cents Cente 
206.60 1922 17.50 48.50 
141.30 1923 29.45 87.72 
121.60 1924 26.20 22.48 
82.04 1925 72.46 20.56 


Since 1930 


Year 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 


Cents 
60.15 
48.79 
36.30 
16.36 


Year 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 


Cents 
1914 65.33 
1915 65.85 
1916 72.50 
1917 72.23 


Year Yerr 
1910 
1911 
1912 


1913 





-—— Average Monthly Price per Pound 


1930 1931 1932 i933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan 15.24 8.34 4.38 3.08 9,32 13.10 14.35 21.37 
Feb 15.85 7.70 4.03 2.95 10.45 12,92 15.48 21.33 
Mar 15.34 7.71 3.35 3.01 11.01 11.51 15.89 24.09 
Apr 14,93 6.43 3.56 12.10 11.55 15.98 23.44 
May 14.24 6.49 3.09 4.95 13.26 12.05 15.62 21.1 
June 2.45 6.35 2.€ 6.15 13.51 12.57 15.85 19,29 
July 1.24 6.37 2.89 1 14.60 12.1( 16.49 18.86 
Aug 9. 9¢ 5.38 t 7.31 15.47 11.98 l¢ 18.37 
Sept 8.28 5.08 3.84 7.30 15.36 11.55 16.46 ° 18,55 
Oct 8.2 4.87 U 7.64 13.9¢ 12.62 16.55 16.28 
Nov 9.01 4.65 44 2 66 13.04 37 17.97 14.61 
De« 9.05 4.64 24 R87 12.98 13.28 20.01 15.4 


Average 
f< V eat 11.98 6.17 349 5 OF 12.92 12.37 16.41 19.39 








London Closing Prices of Ribbed 
Smoked Sheets 


(In Pence Per Pound) 


1937 1937 ) 


937 937 1937 ] x ~ 
Da Oct Nov Dex lar 1) Oct Nov Dex ul 
| 8 j 7 7 7 7% 
y 7 g 
7 7 & 7 ; 
7 7 8 7 
4 7% 7 
. 8 7 7 7 
f 7 
x 7 7 7% O7% 


ee Average Monthly Price Per Pound——— 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1925 193¢ 1937 
Mont}! Pence Pence Pence Pence Month Pence Pence Pence Pence 
lar 4.429 6.434 6.758 10.378 Aug. 7.401 5.696 7.581 8.83 
Fe +.9 6.292 7.255 10.503 Sept. ... 7.409 5.508 °7.577 8.935 
Ma 6 5.745 7.450 11.766 Oct. ... 6.806 6.130 7.898 7.85 
Ar 712 604 7.502 11.471 Nov 6.294 6.308 8.572 7.08 
M 7 227 10,2 De ( 5 6.341 9.580 7.332 
Tune 7 548 Average for 
T 7 8 7 9.136 Year 6.159 17 ¢ 7.71 9.424 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
Per Pound 


1937 19 l S 193, 1937 1938 1937 19 19 


Recent Daily Price 


Date Nov. De Jar Date Nov De Jan Date Nov Dex Ja 
1 £0 8.00 1] 8.17 8.72 22 7.9 +8 
2 0 1? 213 23 799 844 
> 350 Gee 6H : 8.21 24. 7.99 8.43 
7.79 8 g 4 1 g s 
RY 4 & st 
7.85 8 8.58 8.37 7 8.22 8.4 
7.97 8.58 17 7.8 8.31 8 8.4 
Q 2,08 8.59 18 7.8 x 210 8.29 
St 19 x4 X 4 _ 
N ] & 69 S 4f ] % 38 


8.51 


Monthly Price Per Pound——-—— 


on —Average 





1934 1935 1936 1937 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Tar 11.25 12 3.0¢€ Aug. ... 13.40 11.48 12.28 10.4 
Fe 12.28 12 1 3 13.15 Sept 13.00 10.8 12.31 9.02 
Ma 3 11.43 14.4¢ Oct 12.48 11.28 1 3 8.42 
Apr 1.8 11.73 11.71 14.23 Nov 12.53 12.01 12.23 7.96 
May 1.44 2 11.68 34 Dex ‘ 12.7¢ 11.99 12.83 8.2¢ 
Tune ; 11.8 2.02 12.7 Average for 
Tuly 2.84 2.2 13.11 2¢ Year 12.34 11.88 12.11 11.44 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics’ 
All figures are wm long tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
ON HAND OR AFLOAT TO THE U. §. 
ON HAND . i le 
ON HANI AFLOAT - AND AFLOAT AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 


‘ 





mr ‘ 
Fn ; 19 193 19 i 19 7 
Tar 19.446 ;* " $3.87 96 391.512 328.924°257 1 PRODUCTION FIGURES ON OUARTERLY BASIS 
u, ‘ ‘ 98 + 4290 4 ‘ <2 e720 20252 94349247402 | Quarter: ; 1931 1932 19 1934, 1925 O24 19 
M . . 4004 4769 2325.7 8*242 92 * | lar Ma ( 3 ) 23 11,004 ‘ ; 12 : 11 72 16.14 
eens i tet gr = Vieiees | Apr.-June +8 16,295 12,980 14,412 13,565 12,59 15,44 16.4 
ons 78° , 17,678 72,530 3 325,1568247,464 | July-Sept } 12,004 9/245 14,707 91822 11.312 13/467 12. 
Ma : 415° } +4 18, 8¢ 8.542 366,9 311,275°%23 det.-De »,05 8,117 6,85¢ 9,550 10,406 1 ) 15,409 
lune 324 ‘ 44° f 81 47 8 7.215 379,799 292,782°226,861 , , sai ’ 
] ° 1.44 19 { 75.779 383.710 296.193°%24 $ Tota ¢ $8.739 40.085 45 304 4 4 e117 
Aug ; ( 47° j | ) Q 4329 212 193.764*251 1 
. ' ; $76%265.844 | 1Ip . : 
Sept ' ; 8 abe ; $ 295,5 et SHIPMENT FIGURES ON QUARTERLY BASIS 
0 ( 1,7 91,825°*276,338 Quarter 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 193E 19 
Q 2 #202 29 lan.-Ma g 1.268 76 6.981 1 1 4 10.944 14 
Dex 103.000 218.844 t Sé 7 342.094 275.411 \ June 1 ) 19 18.021 15.139 14.998 17 & 52 1 
J ey )27 3 & "07 11 642 gg gece Y 
Ru er Manufacturers’ Association figures raised to 100%) d Se] ! - I +,3 4 S, I 1.6 $ 
det.- De ) 694 8.510 5.32 Q > 2 1 1 1 
* Revised | \Total 1 40.251 44.0! ! ; 
Note: Complete figures f 934 and 1935 were revised by the R.M.A. on | : we vu? 16,08 5S 3, 3 


May 1, 1936 
—_ ; . > as INVENTORY FIGURES? 
STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN Quarter ! 1931 1932 1933 19 ’ ; 
131 78 7 11,651 11,675 9,087 12,48 


(No. of Tons in Wharves and Warehouses, not including Latex) - ao 1 =—9,878 = 7,290 9 2 US? 
4vU. i t ft ld G rf é ( Vt sie gY te. Apr Tune 2 44 4.999 6.615 1 19 1 . 7.835 1 
‘ lulw-Se IR] 2 158 7.595 2 4] 2 92 » 0] 
London - Liverpool—_—_——_,, ) 4 D ) =F6 waa ‘ , was 
At end of } r3¢ 1937 19 1936 193 ‘ 644 8,888 4 8,19 ,114 
January 81.8 84 9.005 66.4 77,188 41.895 
ebrua R/ 7 6.508 67.98 77.138 37 72 
° | 


Marcl } ' { 1.29 69.218 2.823 


\ 4 128 70,584 «71,388 27,443 | AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 




















Ma $9 1,351 71,927 69,150 25,081 
lune 8 9 1,964 73,131 66,173 21,258 PRODUCTION FIGURES ON QUARTERLY BASIS - 
uly 9 49 Q 49 " : ) 474 Quarter 19 1931 1932 1933 934 1935 193¢ 1937 
Augu 211 75.58 62,367 19.817 Jan.-Ma $182 11,989 10,721 230 . 11,9 15,7 
Sept 48 1,19 \ Jur 5 15,388 11,9 1 ) > 
Octobe { . 7 luly-Sey 12,839 8, 28¢ 14.3 | 77 
- ‘ rm Oct.-De ) ) 8 1 5.970 29 4 ] 25 
Decembe . SY ‘ }| | \Tota 4 42 332 6.890 42.587 { 17 e779 7.24 
(Figures from the Rubber Trade Association of London) 
_ , _ . ees : SHIPMENT FIGURES ON QUARTERLY BASIS 
STOCKS IN OTHER CENTRES Quarter 1931 1932 193 34 1935 19.3¢ 19 
(Figures from Statistical Bulletin of the Int'l Rubber Regulation Committee) . . . Ar 13,921 11,2 +4 a 118 ea 9 640 11 11,41 14,4 
pr.- June 5,187 15,31 6,271 292 14 11,928 15,169 
Penang and Para and luly-Sept 2 15.282 7761 13.37 1s45 ] 15.12 
Singapore’ Malaya? Ceylon * Holland Manaos Oct.-De ) 8.174 4,961 8 129 . 6 12,921 
At end of 193¢ 
December ) ‘ 1 409 > 454 ota 1.938 l 7.911 41.39 4 $4 $8 + ¢ 
At er ‘19 : 
lan y $1.9 24 29 4,005 INVENTORY FIGURES? 
Febr a ‘ 1 44 4¢ 5.85 1907 3,76 Quarter ] 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 193¢ 19 
Mar 49 42 40.317 3,477 108 4,078 Ja M 475 9 448 369 $4 | 8.692 ) 
April R.812 38.443 3,745 101 3,840 Apr.-June 13,612 10,504 9,174 6,097 8.79 1.05 8.105 11,7 
May 4,234 781 94 3,559* Sept 5 8,095 5,75 7,008 7,639 65 8,627 
lune ‘ 42 ‘ 4, Q 22 1.019 q) De 99 7.9 6.749 Q1 120 22 
Tuly ; ; 2 a 124 1,050 
uarust " 14,77 +454 144 1,133 
a gus fey + 1c 42 Base t rts eive from the Rubber Manufacturers Ass ation. 
2 He manufacturers at e1 . per 7 ste 
' Dealers’ and Port Stocks. ? Inside Regulated Areas 3 Dealers’ Stocks Only Note Mont figures ive ee! is ‘ R. M. A 
* Revised | \ 19 Ouarter figures wil tinue ‘ ade ible t 
RUBBER STOCKS AFLOAT 
Afloat for Afloat for All Other * Total * 
United States Europe Afloat Afloat } 
Fs yf r3¢ | 
November y 19 13, y 106,000 | 
December 24,8 21.63 103,00 
A bile Producti 
End of Automobile roduction 
~ January ‘ : g 
: | — . 
Februar 14,0 ——United States. -———Canada———, 
P ) 2 “40 16 7 Ae 19S n0 | i 
Mar - tyy 17 060 124% ~ Passenger Passenger 
+ : ++ : rte? Total Cars Trucks Total Cars 
aos ‘ . 5.4 4,357,384 3,826,613 530,771 242,382 196,737 
fale 4 | 1929 5,358,420 4,387,400 771,020 263.295 207,498 
{ ) | 1930 3,355,986 2,814,452 540,534 154,192 125,442 
Qe | Bee Sees 2,389,730 1,973,090 416,640 82,621 63,477 
O | 1932 370,678 1,135,493 235,187 60,816 50,718 
‘ 933° £920,057 1,573,512 346,545 65,924 53.855 
934° 7 11 2,177,919 575.192 116,852 92.64 
4 2959 944 04 KO "2 O77 425 £69 
* Total Afloat is an arbitrary estimate based on 1% months’ shipments as | 935° yoy 6 e44 694 690 172 pte - 33,906 
adopted by the Department {f Commerce All Other Afloat is determined 669,525 84,587 162,159 28,369 
subtracting the amount of stock mn transit te the United States and Europe 
from the estimated tota 
P—Preliminary estimate 
TOTAL WORLD STOCKS lan.* 38 309,637 70,414 + 19,583 14,697° 4,886° 399,634 
eb.* 3.99 06 ¢ 67.355 19 7 14.172* 5 S24* 333.¢ 
(Figures from the Survey of Current Business) 4 - 404 25 4 om 90'397 24'90018 1978 4% <1017 
At 1 e 7 ” . 
| 4. . 2 { 4.249° \ . o- + . ~ ~ 
- : ‘ 429 9 47 Q 8 4 40,35 
re ° R¢ . M 42 4 1,4 7 : 5 
VM 4 . Q . ) $11 4 85,904 Z 84] l 92 §21,139 
Ap. é é ¢ $28 ?* t Q Q 4 Q ‘ 2 9 
Mi 8 4 © * 4 Q é Q Q 405 6 
’ Se Q 7 ; ) 17 
] 44 Oct , 1 M 
A ‘ ° 
N ‘ “ . ® j j * TD, 
Decem be 3,987" 46¢ Note: U. S. figures represent factory sales; Canadian figures represen‘ 
Month ‘ . . roductior 
. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 




















(Long Tons) 
| -—— BRITISH MALAYA '— DUTCH EAST INDIES * 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara North Tava & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon ? Burma ® wak * Borneo*® Siam ‘* Madura E.Coast D.EL.I. China® Valley Other Total’ 
23 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 5,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7.856 406,415 
19 924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42.446 54,497 80.347 6.688 23,165 9.065 429,366 
16,1 925 316,825 158,022 158,803 49,566 10,082 5.424 5.377 5,377 46.737 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 514,487 
16.4 926 391,328 151,243 240,085 38,962 9,874 9,155 6.079 4,027 52,186 71,413 121,231 8.203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
12¢ 927 371.322 182,845 188.477 55.356 11,321 10,923 6.582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8.645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
928 409,43 149,787 259,643 57,267 10,790 10,087 6,698 4,813 58,848 82,511 121,770 9,548 21,129 10,690 653,794 
1929 574,836 163,092 411,744 81,584 11,663 11,077 7,381 5,018 65,990 87,789 134,037 9,696 21,148 6,767 853.894 
930 547,043 133,876 413,167 76,970 10,782 10,309 6,781 4,251 69,755 79,396 115,254 7,665 14,260 5.651 814,241 
1931 319,740 125.506 394.234 61,769 8,470 10,451 6,247 4,218 75,952 87,747 116,009 11,696 12,121 3.292% 792,203 
1932 478.252 92.539 385.713 48.973 3,888 6.960 4.664 3,451 61,312 79,837 85,871 13,883 6,450 1,816 702,818 
19 1933 573,412 167.377 406,035 63.351 4,527 10,874 7,555 7.765 73.851 91.861 149,659 18.394 9.883 2.737 846.312 
14.60 1934 677.361 211,803 465.558 79.746 10.492 17,233 11,103 17.545 87.400 112,058 175,470 20,170 8,903 2,985 1,008.663 
142 935 590.319 174,652 415,667 54,316 13,968 19,465 8,885 28,327 57,488 78,325 139,297 28,816 11,275 8,745 864,574 
1 2" Ec 936 520.286 167,799 52.487 49,692 14,724 21,243 8,177 33,702 61,307 84,577 152,205 40,782 14,193 11,466 845,431 
1936: 
Mar. 46,552 12,026 34,526 4,336 1,324 1,848 342 2. 96¢ 4,484 5,052 9,225 2,553 1,264 751 68,671 
Apr 36,251 14.702 21,549 3,172 1,230 2,053 69 1,596 4,895 6,446 13,032 2,416 1,056 947 59,261 
May 46,568 12,527 34,041 2,560 1,117 2,354 517 2,077 4,258 6,015 10,766 2,281 956 776 67,718 
1937 June 40,049 15,026 25,023 3,766 1,226 1,386 461 3.737 4,577 6,519 14,588 2,733 917 823 05,756 
1 > 42 ily 53,114 19,038 34,07¢€ 3,773 1,359 1,399 1,035 34 6,133 8,578 17,946 2,738 964 933 82,668 
12'5 Aug. 43,506 13,361 30,145 3,940 77 2,541 656 284 4,978 7,353 12,106 3,017 542 1,054 70,392 
11 Sept. 44,110 10,039 34,071 5,367 664 1,139 537 3.259 4,531 6,241 10,175 3,505 1,119 937 71,545 
. Oct 46,543 12,960 33,583 5,599 1,181 2,143 1,086 3,349 6,477 8,145 12,881 3,874 1,255 1,105 80,678 
: Nov. 47,342 16,923 30,419 4,960 1,322 1,950 701 2.260 5,398 7,109 16,718 3,872 1,592 1,163 77,464 
De 38,714 9.758 28,95¢ 4,377 1,844 506 2,988 6,472 10,129 9,536 8,450 1,721 1,087 76.072 
1937 
lar + 71 6,95€ 24,615 4,541 1,077 4,063 1,234 3,849 5,136 8,011 13,102 2,828 1,271 1,000° 70,727 
e 8,058 24,010 5,619 1,831 2,043 790 3,554 5,484 7,656 12,414 3,074 1,692 1,000* 69,167 
Mar. 9,568 39,989 7,066 2,040 1,425 1,239 3,873 7,791 11,848 19,969 3,173 1,749 1,000* 101,162 
sone Apr 8,718 41,582 3,423 1,203 2,960 783 1,899 6,999 8,967 15,989 2,094 1,522 1,000* 88,421 
bay May 51,152 3'302 4,612 1,012 742 778 ~=—s.2,238 7,530 8,981 21,085 2,887 1,063 1,000® 85,730 
eg June 54,809 31,195 5,180 1,100 1,890 813 2,933 8,269 12,467 25,225 3,669 762 1,000* 94,503 
’ July 72,704 6,11 46,604 85 976 2,54 1,414 3,195 7,512 11,610 23,913 5,563 854 1,000* 111,469 
Aug 64,52 a8 12 7,336 605 1,624 1,189 2,999 6,785 11,635 21,054 2,272 1,248 1,000* 100,874 
Ser 67,414 ) 48.349 771 1.092 2.659 969 3.173 6,402 10,882 19,371 4,128 1,007 1,000* 104,803 
Oct 59,319 1,858 47,461 6,702 1,178 523 1,505 2.352 7,773 12,322 14,285 3,751 1,434 1,000* 100,286 
. 7,8 9¢ 54 4,337 128 2,51 1,327 414 6,310 10,003 11,59¢ $.55¢ 10 1,000" 92,742 
de 9 
19 oe : i — Diisitinainn - . 
aa? (*) Malayan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported D.E.I.’" are chiefly wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not inciuded which on a 
weight by remilling ; rubber exported as latex is not included which on basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons ir 
a basis of 3% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923. 1,117 in 1924, 1924, 2,239 tons in 1925, 44 tons in 1926, 84 tons in 1927, 1,459 tons in 1928, 
3,618 in 1925, 3,263 in 1926, 2,439 in 1927, i,437 in 1928, 2,670 in 1929, and 1.302 tons in 1929, and 2,656 tons in 1930. (§) Calculated from official 
1,274 in 1930. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Commerce statistics until 1926; rubber import statistics of principal consuming countries. viz., United States, United 
exported as latex is not included—such shipments were equivaient to 18 tons Kingdom, France, Germany, Beigium and Netherlands, and includes guayule 
in 1923, 93 tons in 1924, 6 tons in 1925, 20 tons in 1926, about % ton in 1927. rubber. (*) This total inciudes the third column for British Malaya, ‘‘Gross 
19 and 1 ton in 1928, and practically none in 1929, 1930 and 1931. (*) Official Exports minus Imports,” and all the figures shown for the other territories 
11,9 statistics. (*) Imports into Singapore and Penang. (5) Exports from “Other * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available 
11,7 
Note: ANNUAL Figures Are More Accurate; THey Are REVISED AT THE END OF THE FOoLLowixNG YEAR 
1 A 
. . . . . 
Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
sit (Long Tons) Scandi- Czecho 
ut f } United United France Canada Japan Russia Australia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States! Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (da) Italy (ce) (cd) (d) lands (abcdf) (g) (abcd) Total 
1919 238,407 42.671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9.894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 343,808 
192C 249,530 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 5,510 2,292 2,008 567 371,409 
— 1921 179,736 42.087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1.022 1,279 2,245 569 300,620 
1922 296,594 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,493 2,643 172 —3.807 1,778 589 567 396,222 
1923 301,527 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 409,173 
1924 319,103 —11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 —807 3,178 944 1,370 416,203 
1925 385,596 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 520,274 
1926 399,98! 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,125 9,809 6.529 9,021 2, 498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1.870 617,957 
1927 403,472 60,249 34,271 38,892 26,405 20,521 11,381 12,018 9,490 6,482 636 4,224 2.055 2,672 632,768 
1928 407,572 4.846 36,498 37,855 30,447 25,621 12,433 15,134 8.430 7,958 2,243 4.418 3,17 3,138 599,771 
‘rand 1929 528,608 122,675 55,093 49,275 35,453 34,284 17,169 11,774 15,886 9,445 3,022 6,440 864 4.650 894 638 
wen y 1930 458,036 120,069 68,503 45,488 28,793 33,039 18,639 16,387 5,354 10,635 2,924 7,710 2,400 4,468 822,445 
—e 1931 475,993 86,170 46,466 39,688 25,261 43,483 10,149 30.671 7,649 11,009 2,220 6,360 2,605 7.717 794,641 
99,944 1932 393.844 44,086 42,506 45,121 20,917 56.027 14,469 30.637 12.576 9.519 2.851 7,262 4.359 9,444 693.618 
21,715 1933 398,365 73,335 61,953 54,120 19,332 66.831 19,341 29,830 13,534 11,166 1.243 7,831 5,520 10,402 772,803 
10,178 1934 439,172 158.482 49,560 39.330 28,439 69,905 21,398 47.271 9,642 9,115 3,758 12,418 6.900 10,999 926,389 
12,35 1935 455.758 128,829 51.450 62.899 26.870 37.567 21,880 37,572 9,978 7,593 4,068 11,878 8,140 11,245 895,727 
“¥r> 1936 475,359 2.591 57,032 71,794 27,871 61,223 17,000* 30,967 14,109 9,648 2,888 11,236 6,668 8,772 791,976 
996 936: 
9,81 Aug. 41,094 1,581 4.513 6,556 3,781 4,305 1,500° 3,128 807 789 42 1,145 500* 989 67,446 
6,27 Sept 419,48 12 4,393 6,006 2,393 5,195 1,500 2,922 2.297 514 471 1,090 300* 624 77,176 
Oct 40,301 &7 4.752 7,232 3,110 ,600 1,500* 2,761 1,092 817 343 1,171 00* 1,026 0,818 
Nov 37.897 7 8? 0 4,308 961 1,500* 2.162 964 1,090 445 1,388 200* 823 3.778 
dec 838 4.688 7,458 1,193 8,698 1 Q* 3,42¢ 1,184 759 276 1,20¢ 200* 1,701 8,201 
19.634 ‘ 
3.6 ar 42.¢ +4 7,041 632 8,357 700 2.633 532 854 269 1,115 2u0* 567 72,368 
9177 ke 44 g ) 7.91 271 6.6 2 48 4 1,363 245 4 00* 837 73,233 
‘ Mar 7.88 47 7,668 2,612 6,935 ) ] 1,641 371 709 200* 601 72,727 
3 Apr 42. 0¢ QR 29 2.664 1.343 5.837 ) R 1.069 362 1.070 200 1,445 80,414 
0,357 May 43.5 558 706 4,187 8.596 72 29 2 61 1,57¢ 200* 925 90,776 
1,139 June 48,97 7 4¢ 3,791 7,608 2 1.6 802 0* 1,15( 91,434 
’ y 43.018 1 . 4.306 7,860 1,946 4.851 2.719 02 851 ) 409 200* 95 83.090 
) 2 2909 Rg ~ g9R 2 59 ) 7; 5 Og* IRR 04.0 
>»€ \ 1 878 
a—Including gutta percha. o—Including balata. c—Re-exports not deducted spain except in vears prior to 1925. h—French imports nave been reauced 
in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reciaimed rubber. e¢—Oi- per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percna and to reduce to basis o: 
; ficial statistics of rubber imports by Soviet Russia. i—Including Norway net weight. * United States imports of guaynle are inciuded in this compiia 
esen. Sweden, Denmark and Finiand. g—United Kingdom and Frencn exports tc tion. * Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown when available. 
Nott ANNUAL Figures ArE More Accurate; THEY ARE Revisep AT THE END oF THE FoLLowinc YEAR 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials - 
ACCELERATORS a ae ee RATES CATALPO—The universal and 
£20, 2-29, A-88, A-168, Fipesions, Fip- standard rubber pigment now be- 
ANTIOXIDANTS — Flectols B. H. White for Listings in this Section pes Basan Progen solids, tubes, 
am Cae : . rictions, etc. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. e 
Rubber Service Laboratories Div. Moore & Munger 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohio $5.00 per listing per month. 33 Rector Street, New York City 
10% Discount if 2 listings per month 
AERO BRAND are used. 
nln . , CHEMICALS 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 15% Discount for 3 or more listings i i i ete 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 per month. Accelerators—Sulphur 
Rubber Sulphur C Subj a Stocks Carried At All Times 
. . ° oO “ 3. . 
American Cyanamid & py su _— a ee ee Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
Chemical Corporation No cuts accepted. 79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
; . CARBON BLACK 
ALUMINUM FLAKE CONTINENTAL CHEMICALS 
4 yy se veawi hite . a ae Fer Rubber For Industry Generally 
uniform. fine. low gravity, white The Newest Name in Carbon Black offers Aeceler Acid L 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to a Sr aa , ities om 
the rubber trade for 26 years. CONTINENTAL UNCOMPRESSED Speciaities Aniline Oii Dispersions 
The Aluminum Flake Co. Continental Carbon Company A TUK CORSICA. 
Akron, Ohio 295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
, CARBON BLACK— Aerfoted , 
ANTIMONY Pemannen Arrow Black for rubber com ae leg lap 
“ ngredients——Whiting, Clay, Tale, ary tes, 
golden and crimson, very fine, pounding. Standard for grit-free Galeie. eS pon Pe i Ay =. 
pure. uniformity. bonate of —— a 
Rare Metal Products Co. J. M. Hub I Whittak Cl pee 
- M. Fiuber, Inc. ittaker, Clark & Daniel " 
Belleville, N. J. 460 West 34th St. New York sas Gi Gannon els, Inc. 
Direct Factory Representation 
COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
ASBESTINE—S pecially pre- CARBON BLACK COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for SUPREME—the up-to-date 
liberal working samples. standard fer rabber COLLOIDAL COLORS 
SOULE PRODUCERS aupamine 
, , HEVEATEX CORPORATION 
International Pulp Co. Imperial Oil & Gas Products Co. 78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mass. 
41 Park Row New York City Grant Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices in New York, Akron, Chicage 
CALCENE—The Ideal low CARBON BLACK COLORS—for Rubber 
gravity, white reinforcing pigment. DIXIE...KOSMOS Tclien Wesobieacee gun dtude ce en oe 
Gives high tensile and ange me Used throughout the world requirements—also Rubber Dispersed Colors 
roperties with exceptionally goo f 
ee heme to tear and abrasicn. UNITED CARBON COMPANY Ansbacher-Siegle Corporation 
The Columbia Alkali Corporation Chesteston, W. Va. 820 Se. Clinton st "Chicago, I 
) um " JA 4 Cc - > a - - . -— whe, icago, e 
ne NC BARBERTON. aoe New York e Akron e Chicago Agents in Principal Cities 
CARBON BLACK—Micronex CARBON BLACK COLORS 
the world’s standard gas black. at taek We ands MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 
universally known as the “King of Complete Line of High Quality For All Cures 
ee Rubber Chemicals MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Binney & Smith Co. _ Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. Rubber Service Laboratories Div. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 295 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. Akron, * Ohte 
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